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w™ Tr. C JR.'S A L BOURBON 
Wiisky OR MEDICAL U; 
Notice to Phyuilans and the Publ Genealy 
The subscriber has t for the sale of th 
Pure Copper Distilled PSOURBON WHISKY. called for by the 


following letter 
New Y: May 1, 1 
Mr. Wm. T. Cutter, er er ae 5) Se 


Louisville, Ky. : 

Deaz Siz: The great difficulty experienced in procuring Brandy 
sufficiently for eyed a ge has induced many of the 
Pa, ot of this vicinity to Bourbon Whisky as a substi- 

ute, LL in the hospitals and private practice ; and, since the lat- 
has come into such general use, we have reason to believe that 

a pr deal now - is of ens y inferior quality. Presuming that 
‘our residence in the vicinit the manufacturers of Whisky in 

— as well as your ie a chemist, will enable you to 

select a reliable article, and having full confidence in your inte- 
fi we are led to Ade eth ip whether a Jos will not aid us in caving 


is market su with the best quality o 
Pure Old Bourbon W Whisky J “the use ae the sick. ’ 


We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 
by ay ae MOTT, M.D., 


Emeritus Professor Su Department of the Univer- 
sity of City of New ase 


WILLARD PARKER, M.D 
Prof. eeeg0s. Co OTOHINGDN and "Surgeons, N. Y. 


Prof. Teena nd Coll Ho ital. 
ont Prcteet a ae aan 
To! 0} sland ital. 
Cc. 1. JETCRELL, M.D. 0, Loos Hae MAMIITON, LD. 
Pret itary Surgery, ete, Long Tana Pry Bellevue College 
DAWES c. a 


Prof. a ons "HL ital. 
OGDEN BOREMUS. a he 
Prof. Chemistry" Bellevue and ond Long lolind Coltege Hospitals. 


E. N. CHAP’ 
isnd College Howpta 


Prof. Materia Medica Song beet 
JAMES R. WOOD, M. 
Prof. 8 Bellevue Hospital Metical College. 
Ww. E. AYLIS, Syne] Brooklyn. 
Persons may rely 
Pde wien C Co. Ky. Whisky, as itis purchased o 
the distillers in that baa) Bhat sale in TER, mee 


No. 176 Washington m. between Courtland an Dey sts. 
Also e 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue Howl; J. N. Morton, Milwau- 
kee, Wis; J. H. Read & Co., Chicago, it; Lee, Sissons & Co., 
Hartford, Conn; C. J. Clark’ & Co., New iaved,. \y Pyles 
& Bros. , Brooklyn ; John Wilson, Jr.. & Co., Boston, Mass 
UWNTALIN’S INDIA and AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 
858 Broadway, between 13th and 14th Streets, up 
ae, is filled with Nes useful, and novel t.. from China, 
Japan, India, France, and the AMERICAN Tnpeain, which are not 
A gh found nd’ lage wholesale and retail. e-Cards 
sack alinees, t A we agg Fo Rates ning ourrex = 
thout pure nique Fans trom Trance, an 
the American Indians. be . 


OURNING GOO 


Ds. 
have now ready tor inspection  Yery large and most desir 
e have now ‘or mn avi and most . 
able stock of . dn 











one Silks, 
In E with and without Lustre. 

HALF MOURNING ILKS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
ish av ch Bom es, Merinoes, hwy nye Empress 
Eugeni Canton 4, =k. and peemetnaie Cote, bast an immense 
stock of Second-Mourn Dress G some rare Novelties. 
wis, Embroideries, ae. Call and 
W. JACKSON, Importer of aetna hens 
No. 551 BRoapwar, bet. Spring and Prince Streets, 


ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 
GELB Mor PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL HANDS. 





The best Substitutes for lost limbs the world of science has ever 
invented. Established 24 ds so arran, that the 
wearer can ee en lar ee ee tance of the 
Fr hand. Can be had only of Wm. Seiruo, 516 Broadway, 

‘WM. SELPHO. 
arnclak SURGERY.—ARTIFICIAL LEGs. 

The “* PALMER” Improved, su in its adaptation to eve 
species of mutilation by amps ion of the inferior extwomities, 

f shortened by hip disease, new, 
unique, and useful. HANDS and arms, and us for resec- 
tions of superior excellence. Soldiers and Marines furnished 

m-General Hammond, 
. HUDSON, M.D., New York, 


Astor Place, Clinton Hall, Ur Srams. 
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pon getting a perfectly article of pe t 
y 


ROF. JOHN W. HOWS, RESPECTFULLY 
ae his Friends and Ps ils that he is bre  —s to resume 
tion in ELOCUTION, ORATOR d SHAK- 
SPEAREAN READINGS, at his residence No. 5 Cottage Place, 
near , St. Mr. Hows will continue his usual Winter Even- 
ing Read ings in PRIVATE CIRCLES, at the followed reduced 
rates. Single Reading $15—a course of Four $50. 


Now ‘Ready 
A NEW EDITION “OF 
CANON STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE, 
On laid tinted Paper, with Coloured Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 
8yo., es Ci icasicen saad chigptatcdacnsseshestsddand .-$3 50 
Half 5 00 








An Elegant Library Edition of 
PROP. WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 
Laid tinted paper, Coloured Titles, Steel Portraits and Cuts. 
5 vols. Small 8vo, Clo. extra.............ssee.0- $10 00 
= Half calf, or half Morocco, gilt tops 15 
“ Norg.—It will be remembered that the first volume of this re- 


print contains the whole of the famous ‘‘Chaldee Manuscript,” 
suppressed in all English editions, 





A Companion Volume to “ Noctes,” 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH; 
A Memoir of Prof. Wilson by his Daughter, uniform with 
“ Noctes.” 


lvol. Small 8vo. Clo. extra.......-...ccceeseeees $2 00 
OF half MOrOG00 0. 0600 vieecscccvevcedsevccs 8 00 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Pnblisher, 

17 Mercer 8t., near Howard, New York 
HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR 
OCTOBER—Double Number—now ready, contains Portraits, 
as and Characters of Cuuren, the Artist, Gov. Curtis 
of RX THE GREAT and his Queen Catherine, with likenes- 
ses of Lucrezia Borgia, Georgiana Cavendish, Isabella Albrizzi, 
Mp Gore, De Foe, ae with articles on Tue Harr, The Training 
irls, markable Marri: es, Pre-existence, the Staff of Life, 


The American Man, Art and aang Our American Aborigines, 
Poems, What I Live For, Ch for Life by Phre- 
nology, Wonders of Memory, Napoleon in California, Insanity, 
Our territories, Psychology, the Unity of Man, Ethnology, Phy- 
sio , ete, Only 15 cents, by Frest Post, or $1 50 a year. 
Ad —y ;OWLER & WELLS, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 
THE 
ro A TIOAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
PPTITITTTTTTTT Tee Sgpremser, 1863. 
CONTENTS : 
I—THE INSANE AND THEIR TREATMENT—PAST 
AND PRESENT. 
IL—THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
IIL—COWPER AND HIS WRITINGS. 
IV.—METEORS. 
—FEUDALISM AND CHIVALRY. 
VI.—SPURIOUSNESS AND CHARLATANISM OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 
VII.—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
VIIL—ANCIENT SCANDINAVIA AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. 
IX.—SOCIAL CONDITION OF WORKING CLASSES IN 
ENGLAND. 
X.—COMMENCEMENTS OF COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
ETC., ETC. 
XL—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
TERMs. a year, in eianes; im 
tion eet 8 subscription. a Shy SSD 


The work is to be had from agents in all parts of the United 
States and British America. 


Orders for specimen copies must, in all cases, be accompanied 
with 75 cents in ‘Amartens Siateae vane t 


— Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, New 
or! ; 
BDWARD L 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 


Stare» ISLAND FANCY DYEING EST 


AK. 
Fe en ORS Aatee Soest, Sone damen Seam 
Broadway, ee = - 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 
dye 














Silk, Woelen, and Fancy Goods, 
+ bere serateaen 8 SP Tee * > he enemas, Their supe 
sty! 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known, 
SILK pad Tat AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
CCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR PED. 
Crape shawls dyed the most bina or gray colours. All kinds 
wis, Curtains, &c., cleansed or Goods received and 
returned by Express. The und eter cena te 
New York; they have no office in 


of Broo! 
NEPHEWS & £00) Sand TJoha Be, N. Y 
ARMS! TO ARMS!—The Citizen an find a more 
wy. rr t air 
than ee aeeeained cnemng. 








OLLOWAT'S 80 
purify the blood and bene wa he stomach and bowels that the 
soldier can endure these hardships and still be strong and healthy. 
Only 25 cents per box, 230 


AERATED BREAD, 
Corn r of La Fayette Place and Fourth Street. 


“Whiter, sweeter, lighter, more Fre. si bread is made by 
this process than by fer of. 
The peculiar tue of this bread 


‘ect light: with the. highest degree of purity, 
sweetness, and eatrition. 


free from all deleterious ingredients, its digestive quality 
is faultless, 


It is absolutely clean. Being kneaded by machinery, it excludes 
all contact with the hand. 
peculiar to the wheat from which 








It has the unadulterated flavour 
it is made. This is an unerring test of purity. 


Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 
= Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me 
chanism, possessing many iapeeh 0d Dep eed improvements, having 
been naniaiees by mats orn S Sion and pronounced to 
be SIMPLICITY « and PERF ION COMBINED. 


oo Te, are the principal objections urged against Sewing 








1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2.—Liability to get out of order. 
a trouble and loss of time in repairing. 

4.—Incapacity to sew — fe aen ee of materi 

5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 

The Empire Sowins: ph nw ne is exempt from 
these objecti: 
stralaht noedl perpen dicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE TITCH,. which will neither iP nor RAVEL, and is 
alike on both sides ; performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible fric- 

tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 
EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any other 
Machine in market. A girl ons years of age can work it steadily, 
without or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction render 
it almost —— to get out of on and is GUARANTEED by 
the Tee non A — entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a sapeior erticl je, to call and examine this UNRIVALLED 


MACHINE. 
put in a more cspecial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, | Dress Makers, 
Coach MAKERS, Corset 
a ei bas ARIES, — a? 
HIRT ani mM HOE Bin) 
Vest and PanTaLoon Moses 





Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1, Family Machine, with H 
No. 2) Small Manufacturing, with [Extension Table............ 65 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 


No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Sean with Rolling Foot 
GE Ge Gin oe sng se eSkESe ce ccccocccccccccsecescance 


One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to 
work this Machine to their entire satisfaction ! 


Acents WanTeD for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 

Terms invariably Casu on delivery. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
454 BROADWAY. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
luc’ re ique Tooth Wash 
Dene Eisele Sine Fave Bat fon 
De.  Bizcotineand Racahout Food for infants and Invalids, 
_ Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other Superior Pre- 
AND IMPORTERS OF 


Select = and French Oe Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Com! > eee c deeenapemuienng Nail, sere Brushes of every 
pote Ban) the Toilet. 


GREAT eee 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 8 Watxzr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 


First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 























THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
TWELPTH ANNUAL REPORT 1862. 
OFFICE OF THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
ene s ANY 





|SUN MUTUAL INSURANOB 


; COMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
New Yorx, Ocronzr Sist, 1962, 





(OPPOSITE: THE POST-OFFIOR,) PTE FOLLOWING: STATEMENT OF THE THE AFFAIRS OF 
ublished conformity with 6 require- 
New Yor«, 98 08s. ments of the Let or the Act Jit eiscntien 2 
Met assets, Jan. 1, 1868 -....-.0- eee tonian dod vdeo 41 arty isks on October 4, 1861... $413,155 08 
For ay oo Tremiums, an- Prete during the year to Oct. 1863: 
z lien, enn ep $409,958 29 On Marine Risks Ne ay Si Slnce bth . $1,601,149 20 
Fer Waste convent ond dciused foe: occ le cass sb iaeaneniy $8119 88 1,710,188 26 
Wee eee te eg 7 ~ Total amount of Premiums...... PRET. ea! $2,123,338 34 
bmi ote SSS - aft ... 1§1,660,179 79 pmotes & Rivest Pete é os er $1,ea0 080 61 
Paid Claime by death on Pelision and. ee ~~~} AOU. of Return Ereminms.,.... rd 
phgiga and payments on Anmutis: 15 589 ad Hes pase Premiums........++++++ webmneence $1,497,804 01 
acl E iners’ F ’ Losses during the year: 


74,226 79 











sesenssssecescsssssessreesncess T4206 7 = = == | ae ee pees Sere acs” Vat 
Pethased Policies, and bonus and In- On Fire Risks......... Beth deces deceee 91,145 21 
 terest-on: weeeeseeevecses 00,108 45 800,712 49 $1,141,564 29 
mend A SIE, Cie EA, $1,360,467 2g | =*penses and Reinsurances.......... GL TaD 98. 1201,68 02 
ASSETS. FS MOD POL bese syedcdicoces sender eiispecerce $206,119 39 
tate. ° im oe Me Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
Premi ‘ollows, 
nae Hotes on Davaies Sere wer Real Estate and Ly and tori Mo wesessnanpocnse $519,060 00 
Loans on Stocks, terest on Bon: 
of the Policies which secure these . a 5 Rents ‘of Real Estate, 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums POPETsos desebdndeCavoeseesses coapeooce 
Ud Bios DadecadNon'tek Tn Ca atic Every te sonenent tr : 
bE EES Aa oe” 117,344 27 Premium Accounts not yet collected “ 
Premiums and Interest in the hands Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated... 23,740 00 
pe —— FA gE — 94,860 EE SRE ORE $1,976,447 21 
Temporary Loanson Bonds ana Stocks 31050 00 The Board of Trustees have oa day directed that a Dividend of 
terest acerued to 1st January, an Interest to November Ist, i be declared of SIX PER ae a on 
all other property .........e0eeeees 21,828 07 Ro cmeentins Scrip of the Company, payable on and that 
| Ra eet rine. aia 1,350,467 28| _ Also, that Dividend of SIXTEEN per cent. in scrip to the dealers 
Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has Smee a | of the Co rminated Premiums of the past. year, 


on the Sane of pasing the sonnel promienye ce the Bolieie w 
peesees to ns, under the rules of the Com m Dividends 
: mand represented by Scrip on the books of the 
om 
pany. HENRY STOKES, Frosiient, 
$ Y. WEMPLE, 
Hi 
A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 
PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 
No. 6 Wear trees. 
Cash We Jee 
CENT. of the "Profits ai annually to 
saan Uk Gata 
A gt ty 34 per cent. 
60 cent. 


per 
per cent. per annum, and redeem 
able in Tel chen Gatward teamn of 





Five Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
urances and policies issued on the most favourable 
Directors. 
Jamer W. Otis, Thos. bas: R. M. Blatchford, 
Caleb Swan, oa B. Feaing, 
les Williams, Sidney Brooks, W. Whitewright, 
MecCoon, Wyilis Bi Joshua J. Henry, 
Drake Mills, Josiah Lane, Acton Ci 
John Auchineloss, Oliver 8, Carter, Henry 
m. Barton, Oliver James B. Johnston. 
J W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 





Save Your Money. 


The Cheapest, most Delicious and Healthy Coffee in 
the World. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION COMPANY 
Have this day established their East India Coffee prices as 


20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 
For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 
Be sure that you ask for and get 

P. P. CO/S8. BAST INDIA COPFHE. 


It hes o Bink Label. Ask any grocer for it 

It is especially Dyspepties, and persons suffering with 
diseases of the liver kidneys. It ) Egeeieee bat put one half as 
much as any other, ‘is better Savoured and 


IS THE CHEAPEST COFFEE IN THE WORLD. 


earns Sil ontere to EROELET PROVISION CO., 268 Green- 
wich Street, N. Y., and enclose cash at our risk. 
268 Gre nwich St, N. Y., Aug. Ist, 1863. 


OSBORN’S 


JAYA C A COPPEE 


— 


LEWIs A. OSBORN, 
_ Wholesale Depot, No. @ Warven 8.3” ¥. 


FRANCIS & LOU! 


ges 








03 


REL, 


ann py rg oe 


on their te 

be fooucd ather te 1st of January next. 

It is further ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the 1st January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that day, thereb Aha of accumulated profits of 
over ONE 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcrzraxr. 


This Com y issues eee pega as Gu 
der in at the Office o 
Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CQO. 
‘Trustees: 
Moses H. Grinn Louis Lo 
Roswell va Simon De’ Soin so 
Oliver m, John Whiteh: 
William 4 sretoek a Fila Ponver 
en ‘ 
ever ies, Enea é oe 
‘oulke, Jr. 
Fred. G. Foster, by Samael Mot M. Tok 
7) Joseph Gaillard, J 
Nye, : Edward 8. Jang,” Willlaan Ootino Oothout” 
Ernest Caylus, 
MOSES H. GRINN President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, President. 


Epwaxp R. ANTHONY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


Revsen W. Howes. 








CHARLEs A. Macy. 
HOWES & MACY, 


(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


No. 3O Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq., U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer. 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors ; subject, nevertheless, 
to their checks without notice. 

U. 8. 5.20 Bonps, CerTrricaTEs oF INDEBTEDNESS, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. 


Particular and prompt attention will be given to collections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWSS & MAOY, 
30 WALL Street. 





Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Satu BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 WaLt Srnezr. 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Bankers, 
rt Mae 


Circular and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Arable nah Pingel lof Won 
CREDITS, for we in EUROPE, CHINA, &. 








THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKINC CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 


Authorized Capital,- - -- ONE MILLION STERLING 
Ty 20,000 sparzs or £50 Bacu, 
Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each. 


DIRECTORS : 

CuatrMan, Harry George Gordon, Chairman of the Orien- 
tal Bank Corporation, hres mm 

Dervry Carman 1x Lonpon, Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 


Lonvo: 
the Firm of Gillespies, 3 Moffatt & Co., London ; 
Deputy CHTRMAN IN as sateapest, Sine ld Littledale, Esq., of the 
Firm of T. & H. Littledale & Co., Live 1; 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. Disaster of the Union Bank, London. 
Will am nan Ay Fernie, Esq. , of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 





& Co., Live: 
Joba Gilonniet if ‘the Firm of Gilch: Watt & Co., of 
ort peer of n Bank of London, London. 
on » cill, Esq, of the Firm of Neill Brothers  Co., Man 
ches' ae 
John Pender, Esq., M Manchester. 


m. Rees, Esq, of the ion of Woodward, Rees & Co., Liver- 
Pow illiam Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 


Liverpoo! 

Samuel Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 
Liverpool. 

T, JOHN SKINNER, 
Levenson: Meee Wa. Warsrhuneds, Esq. 
IN NEW bows 
Esq., aa Sad A aN GALLOP, Esq., Assistant 
da Assistant Manager. 
essrs. HOWLAND & ASPINWALL. 


BANKERS : 


Loxpowx: The Union Bank of London. Lrverroot: The Bank 
of England. Mancarster: The Bank of England, Inpia snp 


Wiii1aM Woon, Esq. 
Manager; J. W. Cr 
Commercial Agents. 


-} Cutna: The Oriental Bank Corporation, 


SOLICITORS : 
Lonpon : Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. Lrverpoo. : Messrs. Fletcher 
& Hull. New Yorx: Messrs. Foster & Thompson. 

THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE BANKING CORPORATION. 
LIMITED, 

Having opened Offices at 63 Wall Street, New York, is peeeeh 
to Sell and my Stecting: Bills of a and to issue Commer 
cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in all of the — 
Commercial Credits issued for use in the Eas Indies, C 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 

Hey Pc mary may be ascertained on application at the 


yaneaniete WILLIAM WOOD, Manage 
r 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 





RICHARD BELL Agents for the 
t ot Mon 


and treal, 
OCHAS. F. ae ii No #3 Poss SrRae, New Yor, 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 
London, the Bank of Liverpool, and on the Branches of the 
Nahata” etlay Reais a Nats Daa 
oO 
payable in Canada and Chicago, purchased or Collected. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
No. 689 Wall Street, New Work, 


wade © ~6e in this Coun- 
and 








AYER’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA,. 


N° Siiterattoe, out the sick have been 3 outrageooa sously cheated 
e 8! ve so ou 

, the worthless preparations of Sarsapari road that they are ey are 

ted even with the name. Yet te our be blamed 

tor the i tions from which they have su’ i lost of the 

so-called Sarsaparillas in the market contain little of the virtues 

of Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slo inert and 

worthless, while a concentrated extract of the ve variety of 

illa d with Dock, 8 Todine, — is, as it 

ever will be, a powerful alterative and ap effectual remedy. Such 

is Ayer’s Extract of Ja, as its truly wonderful cures of 

the great variety of a which require an alterative ao 
cine have abundant! y shown. Do not, therefore, discard this 

you have been im: upon by v4 

thing pretending to be Sarsa while it was not. When you 

hav ot YER’s—thi om, os bee then, will erdmecat 

virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars of the diseases it 

cures, we refer you to 8 American Almanac, which the agent 








below named furnis! Cy to all who call for it. 
a bang for the cure of A net ag ps Bite a 
ice, 


tion, Dysentery, Foul 8 
Piles, tree bay cartburs artet mg fromm Disordered Btomaee Stomach, 
Pain. or Morbid Inaction of the Bow Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 
Eee bi ver pene, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, euralgia, and 
nner Pill. 
ey are guepe-cected.co that the most sensitive can take them 

pleat the best Aperient in the world for all the 
ve gel a Fx Kaye physic. Price 25 Cents r Five 

pay it off b: led dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more pro ton. Demand oun te 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for him, and 
should have it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. {ANI & 60, Lows a, sn sl 
all Druggists everywhere. 


THH GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 





GOUT AND BHEUMATISM. 
SUFFERERS from the above com: either of recent 
or _— stan are advised to use and 


They can be relied.u 
cate and evetnel renee oe ok teat peake 
vaivesdiy mel in Europe for many years 

repels Eb Wiraiua shest Now and sold by 
Franklin Street, New York; and most 
diber Medicine Venders. 


Her 's Commissioners have authorised the name and 
address HOMAS PROUT, 220 Strand, ”? to be im- 


2 as the most 
and have been 
greatest 





pressed Ses the Government’ stamp affixed to benvot the 
genuine medicine. j : 
E ELEVENTH HOUR.—It ist poe 
the bay > ty. ” 
Sold by Doctor BARROW, 194 ears from 
New Ri Meron Mailed free ev sma 25 
cents U. Wee's Currency. ‘Also, by 





Franklin Street, N. 
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Literature. 


THE DEATH OF KING WARWOLF. 
A Norse Ivgend. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
The great King Warwolf waxing old, 
And feeling that death was nigh at hand, 
Resolved to die as a hero should— 
Not pent in a bed, and then hid in the sand; 
So he clad him brave in his golden mail, 
And took bis axe and his massiest shield, 
And his spear, and his bow, and his two-edged sword— 
hat no one else but himself could wield. 


And he bade them drag his galley forth, 
And load it with trunks of the driest pine, 
And store it with oak-butts knotty and 
And pile it with fir-cones line on line. 
So they set the gold-cloth sails all fair, 
And they the well-worn helm due north, 
And they bore him down on their brazen shields 
To the barque that was destined to bear him forth. 


Sitting erect on his fir-tree throne, 
In his royal robe and glittering crown, 
As the fateful galley bore away 
Slowly out of sight of the town, 
Singing to Odin hymns of praise, 
+ —_ Cheerily, though with a failing breath, 
He went in splendour and bold of heart, 
In a kingly way to meet King Death. 


They watched till they saw the ship go down 
Below the long grey line of sea; 
And then there arose a great red glare, 
That seemed to crimson fitfully 
The whole broad heaven, and melt the waves 
Into one caldron of blood-red light, 
And soon all suddenly there fell 
A pitchy gloom, and then came NicHrT. 





HOW “HERNANI” WAS BROUGHT OUT. 
From Varleton’s Edition of Victor Hugo's Memoirs. 


M. Victor Hugo was not one of those who are discouraged 
by a single ch He understood, moreover, that the inter- 
diction of “Marion de Lorme” would help his next drama. 
The following week he dined at M. Nodier’s with the Baron 
Taylor, who was setting out on a ourney. 

“ When will you return ?” M. Victor Hugo. 

“ At the end of the month.” 

“That gives us a little more than three weeks. Well, con- 
voke. the committee for the first of October. I will read 
something.” 

On the first of October he read “ Hernani.” 

The piece, received by acclamation, was distributed imme- 
diately. Dona Sol to Mademoiselle Mars, Hernani to M. Fir- 
min, Don Ruy Gomez to M. Joanny, Don Carlos to M. Miche- 
lot. The smaller parts were accepted and solicited by acters 
of great merit. 

The first rehearsals were conducted with spirit. M. Miche- 
lot, without particular liking for the new literature, was a 
man of the world, and of oy ge manners. M, Firmin 
was sympathetic with the drama. M. Joanny was an old 
soldier, who had lost two fingers fighting under the orders ot 
General Hugo. He showed the author the mutilated hand, 
and said, with a certain emphasis natural to him: “ My glory 
will be to have served when young under the father, and when 


old under the son.” 

The coolness began with Mademoiselle Mars. 

Mademoiselle was then fifty years old. It was natural 
that she should love the pieces which she had played in her 
youth, and those which resembled them.. She was very hos- 
tile to dramatic innovation. She had accepted the part prin- 
cipally in order that it might not be played by another. She 
carried little impertinences of so far that one day, 
during rehearsal, M. Victor Hugo requested her to give up her 
ae It was the first time that she had heard @ request, 

e ES pale. She would lose prestige. She acknowledged 
her fault, and promised to do so no more, But she protested 
by a freezing attitude which chilled the rest. Moreover, an 


ongeaice was forming without, which reacted on that within. | the 
anes OG tae tation could not endure this new Ly 


comer, who menaced their doctrines and their interests. Th: 
worked in advance against this demolisher of a literature 
which was the good one because it was theirs. They picked 
up lines and scenes, and caricatured them in the salons. One 
author was found hidden in the theatre during a rehearsal. 
The majority of the journals attacked the piece. The Mi- 
nisterial journals M. Victor Hugo ‘as a deserter since 
his “Ode to the Column,” and did not sorgive him for re- 
the annuity. The literary editors of e papers liberal 
tics were the very authors which the drama dispos- 
he nel cially, which a few weeks be- 
yk syting of the man, was the most 


ey} door of communication was closed; the curtain was down, 


The manuscript’ sent to the censorship’was authorized b 
the commission, but retained by the Minister, who returned it 
after a while, “ with the indication of certain changes which 
had been deemed n .” These changes injured the 
principal scenes. The author resisted, and was finally allowed 
to keep his play, but he had to contest it word by word. I 
find a letter in which three words are returned to him: 


“Monsieur—I am happy to have to announce to you that 
his Excellency, recognizing the justice ot your observations, 
which 1 hastened to present to , has consented to’ the re- 
storation of some passages suppressed in ‘ Hernani.’ You are 
therefore permitted to retain upon the authorized manuscri 
the following expressions addressed to Don Carfos : Cowardly, 
insensate, wicked King. 

“ Receive, etc. 

“The Master of Requests, Chief of the Bureau oe 


” 


M. Victor Hugo resolved also to dispense with the claque. 

When this was known in the theatre, ptm pe asked M. 
Victor Hugo if he was a fool. No piece could succeed with- 
out a claque; his was in greater danger than others; if it was 
not energetically sustained it would not be am bas through. 
He replied that, in the first place, salaried applauders were re- 
pugnant to him; then, the defenders of the old style would 
not be very ardent for the new; that neither the claqueurs of 
M. Delavigne nor those of M. Scribe were his; that toa new 
order of things a new public was ne ; that his public 
must resemble his drama; that, desiring a free art, he desired 
a free pit; that he would invite young men, poets, painters, 
etc. They were unapimous that he was wrong, and did all 
they could to change his resolution ; but he persisted, and they 
yielded, leaving the responsibility to him. 

Curiosity was excited and the demand for place enormous. 
Letters came continually to the author asking for boxes and 
places which could not be obtained otherwise. Among those 
which have been preserved are notes from Benjamin Con- 
stant, Thiers, Lizinka de Mirbel, and M. Merimée on behalf of 
Madame Recamier. 

During the week preceding the representation the journals 
busied themselves much with the drama, and excited their 
readers highly, some in favour of it, most against. The minis- 
terial writers endeavoured to allay the excitement, the Quoti- 
dienne declaring : “ whatever may be the importance of ‘ Her- 
nani’ in the republic of letters, the French monarchy has 
nothing to fear from it.” 

All the friends of the author, and all those who desired the 
triumph of the new art, came to offer their services. MM. 
Louis pemener, Théophile Gautier, then almost a child in 
age, but already a man in talent, Gérard de Nerval, Vivier, 
Ernest de Saxe-Cobourg, a natural son of the reigning duke, 
Achille and Eugéne Deyéria, Edouard Thierry, came among 
the first. They brought lists of names which they had re- 
cruited, asked to conduct their several tribes to the 
combat. 

M. Victor ines bought several quires of red paper and cut 
the sheets into little squares upon which he printed with a 
stamp the Spanish word for iron: “ Hierroz.” 

He distributed these squares to the chiefs of the tribes. 
The theatre gave him the orchestra seats, the second galleries, 
and the pit, less about fifty places, 

In order to combine their strategic plan, and to secure their 
order of battle rightly, the young men asked to enter the hall 
before the | por This was permitted, on the condition that 
they should enter before the queue was formed. They were 
given until three o'clock. It would have been well had they 
been permitted to come up, like the claqueurs, by the little 
door of the dark passage now suppressed. But the theatre, 
which apparently did not desire to conceal them, assigned 
them to the door of the Rue de Valois, which was the royal 
entrance, For fear of being too late, the young battalions 
came too early. The door was not open, pay during a whole 
hour the innumerable passers of the Rue Richelieu saw a band 
of wild and curious beings accumulating, bearded, long- 
haired, dressed in all styles, except the fashionable one, in 
Spanish cloak, waistcoat, 4 la Robespierre, cap é la Henri III, 
with all ages and all countries upon their shoulders and their 
heads, in the heart of Paris and in broad a The bour- 
geois stopped astounded and indignant. M. Théophile G 


“Ah! well,” said she, the first word, “You have pretty 
friends. You know what they have done!” - 

The order of M. Hy Ling had not prevented the enemies of 
the piece from telling her everything. She was furious. 

“T have played before a many iés,” said she, “ but 
I shall owe it to you that I have played before this.” 

M. Victor Hugo repeated to the actress what he had said to 
the royal commissioner, and went into the side scenes, Ac- 
tors, supernumeraries, machinists, managers, had from 
coldness to hostility. M. Joanny alone came to , superb 
in his costume of Don Ruy Gomez, and said : "s 

“Have confidence! for my part, I have never felt in such 
fine humour.” < 

M. Victor Hugo looked through the hole in the-curtain. 
From top to bottom the house was nothing but silks, jewels, 
flowers, naked shoulders. In this resplendence two dark 
masses, in the pit and the second gallery, were shaking their 
flowing locks. aes 

The bell rang. The author saw the curtain rise with the 
anguish of heart of one who delivers to the unknown his 
thought and perhaps hisfuture. The little scene between Don 
Carlos and Josefa passed without interruption. Then Dona 
Sol entered. The young men, litle versed in theatrical ways, 
and besides not very enthusiastic for Mademoiselle Mars, neg- 
lected to give her the reception to which she was accustomed 
on her entrance, and her own public, who were vexed with 
her for playing a drama, did not repair their negligence. M. 
Firmin who had no longer Hernani’s age, but who was still 
young in ardour and spirit, gave these lines very finely : 

“ Insensate greybeard, who with head bowed down, 
To end his journey * * * * 
Old man, go give your measure to the grave-digger !” 


The orchestra, the pit, and the second gallery clapped their 
hands, but without an echo from the rest of the house. In the 
second act, at the dialogue between Don Carlos and Hernani, 
some boxes joined in the applause. At each scene which 

assed without opposition the actors and the people of the 
fheatre relaxed the rigidity of their attitude; after the second 
act, they smiled on the author, and some admired the piece in 

‘ood faith. 
? But the real danger was not passed ; the redoubtable pas- 
sage was the picture scene, designated in advance for laughter 
by the Vaudeville’s parody. The third act commenced well. 
The lines of Don Ruy Gomez to Dona Sol : 

“« When passes a young herdsboy,” etc., 

given by M. Joanny with a melancholy pride, touched the 
women, and there were some who applauded. M. Ernest de 
Saxe-Cobourg cried: “ Vivent les femmes.” M. Joanny hada sort 
of haughty awkwardness and noble familiarity which were mar- 
vellously in keeping with his character in the play. He ac- 
costed the line of portraits grandly, and was followed by the 
public attentively to the sixth ; but there they resisted a further 
advance, and began to murmur. At the end of two more they 
hissed. The line: “ Some I omit,and better!” savedall, The 
last portrait was hailed with acclamations, which redoubled 
when Don Ruy prefers to surrender his own life and that of 
his affianced rather than his guest’s, whom he knows to be his 
rival. From that time there was no one in the side scenes 
who had ever had any doubt of the piece. The success was 
decided by the monologue of Charles Quint in the fourth act; 
that immense monologue, interrupted almost at every line by 
bravos, ended in an explosion of interminable applause. 

The applause was still continuing when word came to the 
author that some one asked to see him. He went and saw a 
little man with a round belly and an open countenance. 

“ My name is Mame,” said the little man ; “I am the part- 
ner of M. Baudoin, the publisher. But we cannot talk well 
here. Will you come outside a minute ?” 

When they were in the street : : 

“ Now,” said he, “ we are in the house, M. Baudoin and I, 
and we want to publish ‘Hernani.’ Will you sell it to us?” 

“How much?” 

“ Six thousand francs.” ETI 

“ We will talk about it after the representation is over.” 

“Pardon me,” insisted the bookseller, “but I am anxious 
to conclude it immediately !” { 

“Why? You do not know what you are buying. The 





Uer especially insulted all eyes by a scarlet satin waistcoat and 
heavy hair which fell to his loins. 

The door did not open, The tribes hindered circulation, to 
which they were very indifferent, but one thing almost made 
them lose their patience. Classic art could not tranquilly see 
these hordes of barbarians who came to invade her asylum; 
she gathered all the sweepings and all the ordure of the thea- 
tre and threw them upon the heads of the besiegers. M. de 
Balzac got for his share a cabbage stump. The first impulse 
was to be angry. It was, perhaps, just what classic art had 
hoped ; the tumult would have brought the police, who would 
have seized the disturbers, and the disturbers would naturally 
have received the blame. The young men knew that the least 
pretext would be a good one and did not give it. 

The door opened at three o’clock and closed again. Alone 
in the house they organized, Their places arranged, they had 
yet three hours and a half before the drama began, which was 
atseven. They talked, they sang; but talk and singing were 
soon exhaus Fortunately, as they had come too soon to 
have dined, they had brought Bologna sausages, ham, bread, 
etc. So bow | ined, the seats serving for tables and their 
handkerchiefs for plates. As they had nothing else to do they 
prolonged the meal to such an extent that they were still at 
table when the public entered. At the sight of that restaurant 
the occupants of the boxes asked themselves if they were 
dreaming. Atthe same time their sense of smell was offended 
by the garlic of the sausages. That was nothing, however; 
but among so many men there had necessarily been some 
who had experienced other necessities than those of the sto- 
mach; they had sought some spot in the temple of Moliére 
where they might be able “ to expel the superfluity of drink ;” 

riresses, not having yet arrived, could not open the 
doors for them ; they endeavoured to go up on the stage; the 


and there was no sory J of getting out. Shut up during 
these hours, many had not able to hold in and had re- 
lieved themselves in the darkest corner of the room. But this 
darker corner was suddenly lighted up at the hour of admit- 
ting the public; imagine the scandal which must have been 
produced by this humidity, through which silk robes and the 
satin shoes had to pass. 


“ Your drama is dead, and your friends have killed it.” 

M. Victor Hugo, informed of the incident, said that it was 
is friends, but of those who had shut them 

up for hours. At least Mademoiselle knew nothing of 

it; the Baron Taylor had taken care to order that the thing be 





may diminish !” 

«“ Yes, but it may increase. At the second act, I thought 
I would offer you two thousand francs; at the third, 
four thousand ; I offer you six thousand at the fourth; after 
the fifth, I am afraid I should offer you ten thousand !” 

“Very well,” said M. Victor Hugo, laughing, “since you 
are so much afraid of my drama, I will give it to you. Come 
to my house to-morrow morning, and we will sign !” 

“Tf it is all the same to you, I would much prefer to sign 
immediately. I have the six thousand francs with me!” 

“T am willing, but how can we do it? We are in the 
street !” 

“ Here is a tobacco shop!” 

The bookseller entered it with the author, bought a sheet of 
stamped paper, asked for a pen and ink; and the agreement 
was written and signed upon the counter, M. Victor Hugo re- 
ceiving the money, which was not useless to him, for he had 
not more than fifty francs at home. . 
He returned immediately to the theatre, and saw by the uni- 
versal respect, that the success had not diminished. The 
fourth act was finished. MM. Michelot, Joanny, Firmin, were 
radiant. Their three parts had shared the success ; Dona Sol, 
during the first four acts, occupies but a mer gress Lar M. 
Victor Hugo deemed it necessary to go and see emoiselle 


He found her dry and petulant. At first she pretended not 
to see him. She went on scolding her dresser. “ What ails 
you to-day? I shall never be ready. Look now, my powder; 
it is an hour that I have been asking for it, and my box too is 
always full! One does not know where she is among all these 
visitors. * * *” “ Ah there you are, Monsieur Hugo.” 

And, while covering her breast with powder : 

“Do you know, this is going very well, this piece of yours 
—at least for you and tor these gentlemen.” 

“ We have just come to your act, Madame.” 

“ Yes, I begin when the piece ends. Say now, I shall not 
have wearied your fine friends very much. Do you know that 
it is the first that I have not been applauded on my en- 
trance ?” 

“ But how you will be on your recall !” 3 

“ After all,” said she, assuming the look of a resigned vic- 
tim, “ when I accepted such a part, I ought to have expected 
such a success.” 

When she appeared in her white satin robe, a crown of white 
roses on her brow, with her splendid teeth, her form which 
seemed that of a girl of eighteen, she produced the effect of 
youth and beauty. The Sere eng tag Se en the terrace 
on which the masks were talking, the ill the 
gardens with gleams of fountains, the movement of the 

val, the music of the dances, then the silence, and the young 





concealed from her. ‘The author went to his box. 


ia 


usband and bride remaining alone, all had disposed the au- 











THE ALBION: 





dience favourably, and when she recited these lines to which 


her musical voice was so well 


ipen vom Ge moon above the hestesn olimbe, : 
4 . ; 





While 2 8p 
Goes ‘Uithaby vo! 


Don Ruy Gomez had been presen: edding, spec- 
produced an impression of terror. 
He had g the whole scene a sepulchral 
made ont’s blood run cold. Mademoiselle 
him the life of “Hernani” with an 


tral face fvhich appeared 


would have believed Céliméne 
when threatening Don Ruy: 


“* Better for = to rob the tiger’s lair, 

Than him | love out of my arms to tear. * * * 
greybeard slow to feel, 
When eyes have threatened fear you not the steel? 
seme Don Ruy! I too am of the race, 

My uncle!” 


See you this dirk? Ah 


The denoment was an intoxication ; there was a showerof| self to give the author a hundred places at each represen- 
bouquets at the feet of Mademoiselle Mars; the name of the | tation. 
author was received with acclamation, even by the boxes;| One hundred places against fifteen hundred was the odds at 
five or six coly were mute; not one protested. 


M. Victor Hugo went to a a - | friendly journals said that now the real public would be able at 
ments which pg A chen ah gy weir Aeatpe ote ongyy sol te 
time she did not complain of the throng. She was radiant.| Then began, in the serious struggle. ta 


Her was superb, the drama was a masterpiece. 
“Well,” said she, “ you do not embrace your Dona Sol ?” 
And Dona Sol offered to the author the cheek.of Mademoi- | ‘ Hernani.’” 


selle Mars. 


M. Victor Hugo was awaited at the door of the theatre bya] and their conviction excited them to rage in that h 
troop of friends who would see him home. On arri at his Ny Aaagee out against the multitude, defended the scenes line 
house, he found his drawing-room filled. The Rue Notre- | by li 
Dame-des-Champs was astonished to find itself so noisy at one | they insulted the hissers. M. Ernest de Saxe-Cob knew 
o'clock in the morning. M. Achille Devéria said that he could | neither age nor sex. A young woman laughed loudly during 
not sleep on such a night, and went home to make a sketch of | the scene of the portraits : 


the last scene. 


Next morning, on awakening, M. Victor Mugo received this 


“I have seen, Monsieur, the first representation of ‘Her-|Chestra. He : 
’ You know my admiration for you. My vanity at- “ To the guillotine, old knees!” 
am setting,| The author did not meet in the side scenes the respectful 
. I commend myself to the re- salutations liberally lavished on the first evening upon the tri- 


membrance of your muse. A pious glory should pray for the | Unphant author. Joanny himself changed. Mademoiselle 
dead. “ CE 


nani. 
taches itself to your lyre, you know wherefore. 


monsieur, and you are rising 


“Feb. 29th, 1830.” 


ache fine representation took place on Saturday. On Mon- What maintained the drama, in spite of the vehemence of 

, the day of the second, ticisms a) 4 

that of the Journal des Debit, ow were al 4 peared. ile. They - figure of the receipts. People came to hiss: but they came. 
e drama and its audience. The author 

epeciators worthy of his piece, 8 ‘ee of t mit onefri- day, another to-morrow. A scene overwhelmed one evening 


in, one knows not from what holes, | nitherto believed to be satist ould be cut to b: 
who had made a respectable theatre a nauseous cavern ; the | = by cut to places by 
had given themselves up there to an orgie, which had vixcleas | interruptions. During an interlude of the thirtieth represen 


the liberal j Is said, ob- tation the author and Mademoiselle Mars, ex — 
said, impious songs. The 


scene songs, the royalist journals 
profaned for ever, and Melpomene was in a 


temple had been 
pitiful condition. 


; who was 
was very ensioun Heatly Une sagas at te peuraia| She ad line and s quarter in the AND act 


; and her 
ice into this art of mine ; 
Joyous and calm, O my dear-love, am 
And in this moment I could gladly die,’ 


she had no occasion to envy “ these 














the word seemed very droll, and the jeers recommenced, to 


ey overwhelmed by applause ; Sow 

done to that scandalous drama; they should have poner | 

more of it; thank God! Moreover, it had not even exci 

- EE A Ape, Sonne eepOnCEER Sp house was 
empty, 


boxes, which astonished the throng crowded together ev 


boxes were let. He desired to know who were who paid 
not to come, and discovered that it was the er and the 
attorney of a@ author of the theatre then very celebrated. 


second. But the o} tion contented itself with sneers, only 
it sneered oftener. The author had still his friends, who made 
to each hoot a vigorous and enthusiastic pag 5 

But after three representations, M. Victor Hugo returned to 
the custom of authors, and had but few places to give. The 
actors called for the claque again, which would ly be very 
cordial towards a ~~ which hed expelled it. The royal 
commissioner, still devoted to the new art, took it upon him- 


which they had henceforth to maintain the battle. The un- 


representa- 
tion became a frightful uproar. The boxes sneered, the stalls 
hissed ; it was the fashion in the salons to go and “laugh at 


The hundred, lost in the mass, did not yield; their youth 
J; h oF wren 


e, abandoned no hemistich ; they stamped, they roared, 


with success ; 


forts were stormed, and their vessels sunk 
or burned. Thi 


a oa | an 2 aah ere ek dena nal ea 
The mo journals recounted the and forgot to w ants are to 
that thi bed foe ; aed been | many of the characteristics of the race from which they sprung. 
Soon after this event some litue attention was attracted to the 
island through the publication of the adventures of Robert 
half| Drury, an English sajlor boy, who was shipwrecked on the 
spen' in the service of one of the na- 
who employed him in feeding cattle. He soon ac- 
and undertook to instruct the idolatrous 
truths of revealed religion. A large assem- 
was convened to hear this setter 
es. The sincere but somewhat inex 
told usem of the creation of dam and 
The-third representation was yet more troubled than the em crea‘ and Eve. 
? z to relate how the latter was formed from one of Adam's ribs, 
venerable chief, of the same logi 


coast, 
here were, in fact, empty places, especially two front | tive 


- | qui the 
where else, and the author still more, who knew that all the inhabitants in the 
rth of strange doc- 


ical turn of mind as Dr. Colen- 
friend, stood up and stated, that ifsuch a doctrine were 
true, a woman must necessarily have one rib more than a man. 
Drury, who had never thought of this before, at once assented. 
an old womaia, remarkable 
for the leanness of her frame and the prominence otf 
her ribs, to be produced. He counted his own ribs, 
and Drury, in the presence of the whole assembly, counted 
paring notes, it was found that the 
male species had lost nothing by the abstraction of a rib, and 
that both sexes were on a footing of perfect equality in this 
respect. On this the assembly proclaimed with one voice that 
; and the baffled theologian 


The sagacious chief 


Drury’s theory was inadm 
soon after contrived to make his escape. 

Meanwhile, toward the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the French had taken possession of the neighbouring islands 
of Bourbon and Mauritius, and begun to import slaves from 

agascar. In order to carry on this trade, they formed a 
settlement at Port Dauphin, on the east coast, and erected a 
fort. In 1774 a Polish adventurer, known as Baron Benyow- 


sky, took possession of Foule Pointe, on the east coast, and 
di d to establish hi 






























“ Madame,” said he, “you ought not to laugh; you show 
your hes 
Old men, ve pene and venerable heads, hissed in the or- 


Mars alone was brave to the last. She teased the author in 
conversation, but she represented him before the public. 


its enemies, and the discouragement of the actors, was the 
The attack had its caprices. It seized upon one passage to- 
would be heard quietly the next. On the contrary, a scene 


jous, were amusing themselves in searching for lines whi 
not been hissed. could find none. 
“There is the whole of my part,” said Madame Thénard, 
t. 


would resuscitate the spirit of unfriendliness subdued on the om tem line hes not ‘bes p ead hocather. * Well, 
night of the play, and there would be a battle that evening. 
Since M. Victor 


would not have the claque he must 2 eo ast aie. 


to defend the representation as 





letters; one of them 


received threatening 
eee fey ended with this phrase: “If you do net withdrs: filth 
they had the first. Tbere was no need to go after them; the wane: you do not w your y 
chiefs of the tribes had no sooner read the criticisms than they octagua” hours, we will see that you never taste 


came of their own accord ; they comprehended that the strug- 






: Two young men who were present when he received that 
on apes + tap Goon dulighand os apeeeebateee Sonne letter took it seriously. They could not be prevented from 
they had succeeded too easily the first day, pee’ they would waiting, after every presentation, at the door of the theatre, for 


have been only half satisfied to conquer without a combat. 

ae Rue &. Yes we was filled with loun 
e strange promised in: the papers. 

longer required that the young 







M. Victor Hugo, and conducting him to the Rue Notre-des- 
Champs, which was no small inconvenience, for they lived on 


hoping to see - 
the th ~ the Boulevard Montmartre. They did this until the last re 


men should enter by the royal 


presen 


n. 
and be imprisoned ior four hours. They entered, a little In the meantime the political as well as the literary world 


the opening of the office, by the little door of the pas- was agitated. “Hernani” divided public erose sage Rastogi 
sage. They sang no songs, and had 
or other eatables. There was only the eccentricity 


rrier ncais, 
no sausages with garlic, | friend of M. Victor Hugo, in spite of his journal, said to him: 
of cos- in F; 







address of the 221. An editor of the Cow 


tume, which, however, sufficed amply for the horripilation nr 4 gt ae ae — M. de pungpet 


of the boxes, 


and you.” 





The quarrel extended to the departments. At Toulouse, a 
At the moment of the rising of the curtain there occurred an 
incident which hes been Sepand on the production of every young man named Batlam fought a duel for “Hernani,” and 


one of M. Victor Hugo's plays. A shower of little white pa- | sis will: “I desire that there be P 






was killed. At Vannes, a corporal of dragoons died, leaving 
jut upon my tomb-stone, 


pers fell from above upon the first boxes, the balcony, and |« tere lies one who believed in Victor Hugo. 


the orchestra. These little papers stuck to clothes, fastened 
upon noses, clung to feminine ringlets, and slipped into bod- 






The absence of Mademoiselle Mars interrupted the piece at 
its forty-fifth representation. 


dices. The whole house began to shake itself and to pick. It At a revival, eight years afterwards, at which there were 


‘was a new grievance apem “ Hernani.” 
t 


thor of thisact? Was 
irritated 


them, in the first place for the sake of irri 
and next to invite them to combat, as the pi 
bull? The question has never been solved. ti 
From the first words it was felt that a storm was brewing. 
It burst forth in the first act. The line: 
“We three have come! That’s two too many, Madame,” 


on the ee te A CHAPTER ON MADAGASCAR. 


ered, 


was received with a shout of 


first gallery and the orchestra 


at every opportunit 


It may well be Tmagined that the laughter was 
answered by the young men ; sneers and applause encou 
and the batile began. In the second act, at the passage, 

“ What time is it ?”’ : 


this king who asked the time, and w 
time is it?” and who said this in 


. My 


The sounding fn Loony Sar forth i 







Who was the au- 
ultra hater of the | aie pf roger mal — were talking while descending 


them, « ‘ ” 
tating rr ‘It is not astonlehin, that there are no hisses now!” said 


one, who had doubtless a hisser at the first representa- 
“You deceive ff,” answered poe Bie . “It is not 





Before touching on the recent events which have invested 
with a sort of tragic interest, a brief description of 
d may not be out of place. It is situated on the east- 
coast of Africa, from which it is separated by the Mozam- 

ue Channel, and is about 930 miles in length by 300 in 
breadth. 1t occupies much the same space in relation to Africa 


iH 
g 


ho, asking it, said: “ What as Great Britain does to Europe, and has an area of nearly 


Tesponse was made. oui tn verse, thal It wen mnldalgh or when 
a was 
it would have been so easy to reply: “ 


pe 

,000 square miles. It is inbabited by two distinct races, the 
of Malay, the other of Negro origin. Here, as elsewhere, 
is a servant of servants ; the Hovas, whoform only one- 
of the whole populatiun, which amounts to four millions 
da half, have conquered ali the other tribes, and established 


gEEESS 


su) over the whole island. They are physical 
ae nee intolerable, and the laughter be- a fine race with nothing of the usual Negro type int their fes.- 


: 
: 
: 
E 
i 


: 
i 
i 
: 
i 


; their complexions are dark, but not more so than those 
who frequent the coast. The other inhabitants 


- 


are evidently of N origin; but they are taller, stronger, 

M. Joanny, Cen nen ten aoe heotheen an the opposite conti- 
nent. . 

The island was formerly the of the pirates 

sini w |e eat Seen ea aes of 

* | teenth century. They formed settlements on the 

pleased | west coast, and intermarried the women of the country. 

ving losses inflicted on our Indian at length at- 


i 
: 
: 
F 
f 
: 


the command of Matthews, to 
This enterprise, undertaken in 1722, was crowned 








E 
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f as an independent sovereign. 
was a singular one; he had risen to the rank of gen- 
eral in the Russian service, in which he remained till the death 
of the King of Poland in 1765; he then joined the: Polish 
army at Cracow, aud fell into the hands of the 

hed him to Siberia. Aided by some of his felloghe 
he contrived to make his escape, and to reach Ka 


bour. They embarked on board of 
disposed of them and their cargoes. From 
ichbouring iland of Madagascar aa led him 1 
e nei; o 
ing himself there. This could not 
be done without the consent of France, which had a few small 
settlements on the east coast, and claimed a sort of sovereignty 
over the whole island. He proceeded to Europe, and was au- 
thorized by the French Government to form a settlement at 
He was soon joined by a band of reckless ad- 
venturers, and returned to uritius, the governor ef which 
from suspicion of his intentions or 
laced every obstacle in his way. At 
adagascar, where he met with a friendly reception 
native chiefs, and formed a settlement at Antongib Bay, on 
the east coast. Soon after this the French Government, acting 
on the representations of the government of Mauritius, sent 
out a commission of inquiry ; and 
such suspicions, or dreading 
the service of France. 


a ee 


vi 

ill cherahed the idea of 
an important part in the history of the island, and summon 
superstition to his aid. A female 
Mauritius, circulated the report that the 
was the son of a native 
that Island: The difference between the features of a Hova 
European is not so very marked as to render such an 
opinion untenable; and Benyowsky’s face was pro 
tanned by the fierce rays of a tropical sun, that his white 
complexion could no longer betray 
with credulous loyalty the return cf their long-lost prince, 
d proclaimed him sovereign of the Mahavelona district, 
ich extends from Tamatava to the north of Foule Pointe. 
After consolidating his power, he set sail for Eu 
to form treaties of commerce with France and 
seems to have been trea 
a| of a hearing, and, d 
and sailed for North 
more successful there than in 
ed to his sovereignty with two vessels; but his reign was soon 
brought to a close. A fi was despatched from Mauritius 
mself fell while defending it. The 
French justify this attack by asserting that he had afforded a 
their storehouses—a very impro- 
bable charge, as he must have known that such a step would 
lead to his own ruin. Jealousy of his 
probably the cause of this attack. The French could not wit- 
ness the rise of a new and rival settlement without a feeling 
of alarm, and the rights of independent soverei 

with much respect in the east. 

gnation at the cruelty with which 
were treated by the French, attacked and destroyed all 
settlements except the small island of St. Maria, which 
they still retain—apparen 
crowd the hospitals of St. 


uritius continued to derive its supply of slaves from 
till 1810, when it was seized by the English, who 
had ed an expedition from India for that purpose. 


slave who had returned to 





im. The natives hailed 


a8 a mere adventurer, unworthy 
After a time he return- 


to attack his fort, and he 


= 
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pelled by revenge acd indi 


educated at Mauritius; and, yield- 


capital, he consented to abolish the slave trade. He formed a 
standing army of 15,000 men, which was disciplined after the 
European fashion by an Irish sergean' the 


onul end some of them hold important 


naries who arrived in the in 1818 ; and, though 


ristianity himself, he offered no opposi- 
t 
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sufficient. He conformed outwardly to the idolatrous rites of 
his subjects; but how little hold they had over his mind — 
be learned from the following anecdote. An application h 
been made to him for a piece of cloth to clothe one of their 
favourite idols, “ Your god,” said the facetious sceptic, “ must 
be a poor creature, or he would be able to clothe hi if.” He 
had so little control over his feelings, that in moments of ex- 
citement he danced and wept; and on one occasion, when the 
British resident was dining at his . he ordered one of his 
wives to be removed from the table. “ Take her out,” he said, 
“and strike off her head.” An officer of the palace carried 
out this order with as much sang froid us if he had been re- 
moving a dish. Such an incident must have troubled the di- 
tion of the British resident, and rendered an invitation to 

ine with Radama a doubtful pleasure. During the latter 
part of his reign he gave himself up to habits of self-indul- 
gence,twhich shortened his days, and brought him to the grave 
on the 27th of July, 1828. His death gave rise to one of those 
massacres with which the history’ of eastern courts has ren- 
dered us all familiar, Ranavola, one of his numerous widows, 
acted the same part.as Athaliah: she arose and slew all the 
blood royal, or at least all who had any claim to the throne. 
On the 11th of June, 1829, about ten months after the death 
of her husband, she was proclaimed Queen at the Grand Ka- 
bary, or national assembly. No opposition was offered to her 
sway, and she continued to hold the reins of government till 
her death. She was raised to thethrone by the old Conserva- 
tive party, who were o to 8 innovations, and 
wished matters to remain in static quo. At her consecration 
she took a solemn oath that she would respect all that had 
been done by her late husband. The missionaries had been 
under his special eg and for a time she did not inter- 
fere with them, till her ministers wrought upon her fears by 
representing that they were weaning the affections of her sub- 
jects from her, and inducing them to transfer their allegiance 
to the Queen of England. Such a charge would obtain more 
credence, owing to the nature of the religion established in the 
island, which is a sort of apotheosis of all the deceased sover- 
eigns. To cease to worship them would naturally tend to 
weaken the authority of the reigning sovereign; and Rana- 
vola issued an order prohibiting the missionaries from teach- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity, or administering any of its 
ordinances. They were allowed to retain their own religion, 
but they were no longer at liberty to propagate it among the 
natives. It was in vain that the missionaries remonstrated 
against this prohibition, which was in fact a violation of the 
oath she had taken at her consecration, and after a time they 
left the island. It does not appear that their labours had been 
attended with very signal success ; but no sooner did the Queen 
begin to persecute the native Christians than their numbers ra- 
pidly increased. They were 5) , burned, buried alive, 
thrown over rocks, and subjected to the-ordeal of the tanguin 
water, from which few escaped; but, with a fortitude equal to 
that of the early Christians in the days of Domitian and Nero, 
they preferred death to apostacy: Their example encouraged 
others to embrace the faith, and here, as elsewhere, the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the Church. Some contrived 
to make their escape to Mauritius, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Rev. J. Lebrun, a venerable Swiss pastor, who 
has been labouring for nearly half a century among the col- 
int to several flourishing congrega- 
tions as the fruit of his labours. 

After the missionaries had left the island a few Europeans 
continued to reside at Tamatava, the principal sea port, for 
purposes of trade. The Queen was led to suspect that they 
were carrying on intrigues with her subjects, and trying to 
undermine her power; hence in 1845 she issued an order to 
the effect that all foreigners resident within her dominions 
must either be naturalized or leave within a fixed period of 
time. The foreigners regarded this offer of naturalization as 
a questionable boon ; it would have reduced them to the same 
level as the natives, and exposed them to the danger of having 
their property confiscated without any means of redress. The 
most natural course for them would have been to leave the is- 
land; but were unwilling to fitabl 


reorganize the mission. He was accompanied by Mr. Cameron, 
one of the artizan missionaries who had taught the natives all 
the different branches of practical engineering, and was tho- 
roughly master of their language. They reached Tamatava, 
and had to remain there fifteen days before they received an 
answer to their letter, which had been forwarded to the capi- 
tal. The answer, though couched in courteous language, was 
unfavourable to all their hopes: her sable Majesty informed 
them that she was too busy to receive visits of ceremony, and 
gave them the significant hint that, as the unhealthy season 
was approaching, they would do well to return across the 
water at once. At the same time she stated, in reply to a me- 
morial which had been forwarded by the merchants of Mau- 
ritius, that she was willing to reopen the trade at Tamatava, 
on condition that she received the sum of three thousand 
— as an idemnity for the inj = done to her fort in 1845. 

his sum was soon collected by public subscription, and the 
trade between the two islands was resumed. In June, 1854, 
Mr. Ellis embarked for Tamatava, on reaching which the ship 
was placed in quarantine, on t of the preval of cho- 
lera at Mauritius. The Queen used this as a pretext for refus- 
ing him permission to visit the capital, and, after remaining 
some months at the coast, during which he added much to our 
knowledge of the botany of the island, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Mauritius. Meanwhile a reaction in his favour had 
taken place at the court of Antananariva, or rather certain poli- 
tical questions had arisen on which the Queen wished to con- 
sulthim. He reached the capital on the 26th of August, 1856, 
remained there about a month, when the Queen, who had 
treated him with hospitality, refused to allow him to remain 
any longer. During this visit he had frequent interviews with 
the Prince who has been recently assassinated, and had the 
honour of doing obeisance to Ranavola Manjaka at the palace 
of the Silver House, attired “in a rich satin green and purple 
as with scarlet lining,” —_ seems to have been 
considered quite comme i faut by the Malagachy courtiers, and 
was probably adopted as the fashionable const-doess when they 
appeared en grande tenue.—To be continued. 








GLIMPSES OF CHSAREAN ROME. 
I.—THE CITY. 


, Rome in the Cesarean age was rather a 
wildings than of majestic streets. Mighty 
temples, basilicas, theatres, and amphitheatres, porticoes 
aqueducts, arches, crested the hills, occupied the valleys, and 
Campus Martius, and stretched along the plain; but except 
along the Sacred and Flaminian Ways, where rose the state 
mansions of the ruling classes and their private residences, the 
congeries of narrow sloping streets which intermingled and 
centrified in different directions between the Capitoline, Aven- 
tine, Palatine, Celian, and Esquiline, presented an irregular 
—e little remarkable for architectural beauty. Gene- 
rally speaking, the houses, with their pillared fronts and 
blank walls, with an occasional window space covered by a 
curtain on which was represented some painting of rural 
scenery, by a sheet of glass, or mica slate, were but two stories 
high, though in particular districts there were clumps of struc- 
tures which rose to seven and even ten stories. These were 
the insula, to which so many Roman writers allude; among 
these, yo Sat. ppt me | Sheed — a = city life, 
8 of the darger of passi ro! the funeral thron 
par under those ove 1 eaormous tottering piles of 
buildings, the homes of hundreds of families of the plebs, and 
of the multitudes of strangers of inferior rank who visited the 
city ; for although there were inns along the great highway, 
” day's distance apart, where a night’s accommodation for 
horse and man cost but an ass, there were nonein Rome. The 
city was arranged in different quarters, each the residence of 
a particular class or occupation, from which each derived its 
name. There were to be seen the houses of the artisan slave 
population by whom the entire industry of the capital was car- 
ried on; for the pure Romans, born for war and government, 
disdained manual toil of any sort. The central district near 


Unlike Carth 
city of splendid 





they the p 

trade in which they had been engaged for years, and appealed 
to the voranis of Meayties and Bourbon to come to their 
aid. The governor of Mauritius, who happened to be an old 
soldier, more familiar with drill than international law, at once 
made th's act of an independent sovereign a casus belli, One 
English and two French men-of-war were despatched to Ta- 
matava, and their captains, on finding that they could find no 
relaxation of the new law in favour of their countrymen, 
opened fire on the fort. After a cannonade of several hours 
they landed, and endeavoured to take possession of it. It was 
defended with such obstinate bravery, that the assailants were 
repulsed with considerable loss, and left the bodies of the slain 
in the hands ofthe enemy. These bodies were decapitated, 
and the heads insultingly stuck upon poles, where they re- 
mained till 1853, when the French were allowed to remove 
them. There was a touch of sa grandeur and natural 
justice in the remonstrance which the Queén sent to the go- 
vernor of Mauritius before this unfortunate affair: “ Each of 
all the kings of the earth has had his land apportioned to him 
by God, and each rules his own land in his own way. Our 

ueen attempts not to rule your ee r Queen must 
notattempt to rule ours.” is foolish and unfortunate at- 
tack led to the cessation of the export trade, on which Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon had been mainly dependent for their supply 
of provisions, and exasperated the Queen against the ve 
Christians, whom she suspected of acting in concert with her 
enemier. In 1849 fresh proclamation was issued against the 
Christians. The terms in which it is couched are interesting, 
as reflecting the impression which the new religion had pro- 
duced on the heathen mind :—“ ‘hese are the things which 
stall not be done, saith the Queen. The saying to others, Be- 
lieve and obey the Gospel ; the practice of Canton ; the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath as a day of rest; the refusing to swear by 
one’s father, or mother, or sister, and the refusing to be sworn 
with a stubbornness like that of bullocks, or stones, or wood ; 
the taking of a little bread and of the juice of the grape; and 
the asking a blessing to rest on the crown of your head; and 
kneeling down upon the ground aad praying, and rising from 
prayer with drops of water falling from your noses, and with 
tears rolling down your eyes.” The Queen had already tried 
to prevent the Communion from being administered, by pro- 


hibiting the use of wine or any spirituous liquors—a proibi. Ia 


tion which did not affect herself, as she was in the t of 

a bottle of brandy daily. In truth temperance does 
not seem ever to have been in high repute if the Radama fa- 
mily. Some idea may be formed of the extent to which Chris- 
tianity had taken from the fact that more than two thou- 


sand persons came forward and confessed that they belonged | W' 


to the new religion. were absolved on the payment of 
a fine; but many who to were put to death. 

Matters coatinued in this state till 1858, when Mr. Ellis, an 
able and judicious favourably known in the liter- 


as the author of was induced 


the Suburra was the chief quarter of the fierce, lazy, blood- 
thirsty Roman rabble—that Cangerous body, whose origin 
dated some centuries back, at the period when the leading 
men commenced the client system—that of first defending them 
as a means of obtaining their votes; and as the plunder of the 
conquered provinces poured into Rome, ot feeding and amus- 
ing this floating population of the city—a system, which con- 
stantly prey its basis, became perpetuated under the 
empire, when its impolitic and disastrous consequences were 
illustrated by the ominous cry of the turbulent amphitheatre- 
maddened mob to their patrons, “Bread for nothing, and 
games for ever.” 

The gladiators’ quarters are in the neighbourhood of the 
amphitheatres and training schools—chiefly in the Campus 
Martius, where this vast multitude, the pioperty of the various 
Roman magnates, some of whom have acquired them in war, 
others by purchase from the slave dealers (who have bought 
them on the frontier from armies after battles, or from the 
pirates of the Mediterranean and Pontic Seas), may be seen— 
fierce, naked, brutalized, pursuing, under the rod of the lanista, 
their gymnastic exercises, or lounging and swaggering about 
the wine shops and dens of the city. — they, like — 
slave population, represent the of nations conqu 
by the Homane--Abicans, oe veda Britons, Gauls, 
the latter, like their rival Cappadocian giants, are most in re- 
quest, both for the combats of the arena, aslectica bearers, and 
as constituting the body guards of senators ——/ 
some of whom, in those days, can number the gladiators by 
the hundred, as their domestic and rural slaves by the thou- 
sand.* Among the floating population of the city, also may 
be seen vast herds of beggars, who have thronged thither from 
various countries, and from the provinces, whose lands have 
been confiscated during the civil wars of Marius, Sylla and 


* Slaves formed one of the princi) items in the property ofa 
Roman. In each great house, which was Lepr with them, 
several were allotted the care of each chamber and domestic office, 
from that of the cook to the correspondent. Over this gathering 
of household slaves, one held the office of a governor, and others 
that of silentarii, whose business {t was to preserve silence in the 
throng. Many wealthy persons as many as 20,000 slaves. 
the larger proportion of whom, however, were employed in ru 
bour. In the country, when not occupied, they were kept 
chained in an underground room, called ergastulum. Slaves inva- 
riably formed portion of the bride’s dower. After the Gallic wars, 
Cesar presented thousands of slaves to several of the tributa' 
kings of Asia and to his friends, and gave one to each of his sol- 
diers, who had already become luxurious ; vide Cwsar’s saying, in 
Suetonius, that they fought nothing the worse for being essenced. 

hen, also, Cicero conquered the Pindenessians—a people in- 
habiting the defiles of Amasis in Cilicia, he sold this entire peopl 
of whom he made prisoners, for £100, the rest of the 
poll, except the horses, to his soldiers. riting to his friend At- 

cus, from bay beg ests about this nation whom he had just sold, 
on the ground had never heard of their existence until 
they were captured, and brought at once under the yoke and ham- 








to England fur Madagascar, in the hope of being able to 


mer.- 


Ceesar—crowds of farmers from Etruria and Cisal- 
pine Gaul, heltoring ie the shade of theatres, or under the 
arches ot porticoes and aqueducts ; crowds of wretched Asia- 
tics, carrying with them the bundle of hay for the bed (vide 
Juvenal), clustered in some of the sacred groves which dot 
the sides of the Esquiline. Amid such masses of turbulence, 
ferocity, and misery, rise the mansions of the great, which are 
built so as to be easily fortified in this age of civic broils,* in- 
cendiarism, and parly test: gaificent mansions, in 
which the statues of Greece and tapestries of Asia, the marble 
and ivory work of Myron and Phidias, pictures of Parrhasius, 
and plate by Mentor, are thrown ther with a tasteless bar- 
baric splendour and profusion. Already they have begun to 
incrust the walls and arched ceilings of the houses and vil- 
las with marble— urra and Sallust setting the example. 
To realize are | of the life of Rome at this period; of its 
several classes—nobles, slaves, freedmen, and freedwomen ; of 
the effect of the intermixture of the latter in the Roman fa- 
wily—it would be n to make a study of the social sys- 
tem existing in the southern slave states of America, always 
keeping in mind this difference, that hundreds of the Roman 
slaves, Greek, Asian, Gallic, and Iberian, were better educated 
than their masters and mistresses. 

Let us glance in i tion through the old brick-built 
city, whose heavy paved streets are without a footpath or a 
lamp. Itisnoon. * * * What varied crowds, complex- 
ions, costumes, classes, social individualities! There, under 
the porches of the circus, a gathering of rustics from Umbria 
and Apulia are having their fortunes told by a group of Asia- 
tic women ; another are returning from one of the theatres, 
still laughing clownishly, tickled by the broad fun of one of 
the Atelian farces they have been listening to in their native 
Oscan,; and as they are steering direct to a wine-shop, to re- 
fresh before seeing the other sights of the city, they jostle 
against the lecticas of a couple of senators (carried by tall, 
dark-robed British slaves) who are on their way to visit Ci- 
cero, whose house rises on the top of the Palatine. Hundreds 
of sedans are carrying the rich folk to the pillared baths which 
shaded by trees, skirt the river fronting the Aventine, an 
some to the porticoes in the Campus jus, and the new 
circular one around Cesar’s Forum, a mile in length, in both 
of which numbers are promenading. 

There, under the shadow of the plane trees, a number or 
ladies resting in their lecticas, are chatting about the latest 
fashions imported from Asia, the last new unguent, or new 
play, intermingling their conversation with Greek phrases— 
the spice of fashionable chat, as French is now. In the cool 
shadow, amid the porticoes of yonder range of baths, a group 
are resting, wearied of the game of ball with which they have 
whiled the hour after bathing ; while another, just issued from 
the libraries attached, have collected to listen to a logical con- 
.test maintained between two Greek philosophers, before, as is 
their purpose, enjoying the gladiatorial fight which is shortly 
to come off in the neighbouring amphitheatre. One of the 
intellectual combatants is a Stoic, the other an Epicurean ; 
their arguments embrace the stock questions of the respective 
schools—the nature of pleasure and pain, of good and evil, in 
what the summum bonum consists, &c.; and, as each now ad- 
vances a proposition, whose definitive precision compels tem- 
porary acceptance, and the other now, by a sudden perception 
of consequence, reduces the thesis to an absurdity—the audi- 
tors, clapping their hands, cry, “ Euge Zeno,” “ Euge Epicu- 
rus,” as the case may be. Presently, when the Greeks (Graecu- 
lus esturiens in celum jusseres ibit,) have been invited by one 
of the audience to supper—where, after the apples come on 
the board, large cups being called for, they will again be pitted 
against other rivals, to interval the amusements of the feast— 
the performance of a flute-player from the Nile, or of a couple 
of dancing-girls from Gades—the remainder stroll away, some 
to a theatre where a mythologic drama will be represented in 
its verity—the story of Atys, maychance, or the burning of 
Hercules—realised in the persons of condemned criminals ; or 
the fable of Orpheus, in which the pag is also realized 
the eye, the woods and rocks being made to follow the music 
of his lyre, through the instrumentality of hidden machinery. 

Yonder in his lectica, carried by young Medians, a rich man, 
lately returned from Bithynia, is proceeding to the Forum, to 

urchase boys, vessels of silver, myrrhine vases, villas, &c. 

ere a priest of Cybele moves from house to house, making a 
penny collection for the support of the temple; there a client 
is fixing a laurel wreath on the vestibule pillar of the house of 
a lawyer, who has gained his cause. There, along the streets, 
converging toward the Capitoline, numbers of white-robed 
citizens are moving toward the temple of Jupiter to dedicate a 
monthly tenth of their property for sacrificial purposes. Yon- 
der, too, numerous chariots and trains may be seen quitting 
the city and proceeding along the tomb-skirted Appian Way ; 
the chariots of rich citizens, who are quitting the heats of the 
town for their villas along the wooded shores at Preneste or 
cold Trebula, in the grassy Sabine etme 

But turning for a moment from the multitudes thronging to 
the baths, where the poets are reciting under the echoing 
arches—from the circuses where the charioteers are careering 
—from the amphitheatre of Pompey, where the mob are en- 
joying a gladiatorial combat, or the last novelty, a fight of 

ions and elephants—from the hum of the noisy Suburra, the 
sounds of music, the clash of cymbals and tabors in the tem- 
ples, &c. ;—turning from this fierce luxurious life and strepor 
of the great city, let us glance across the river at yonder pa- 
latial villa, whose snowy marble shafts rise amid the quietude 
of the sumptuous gardens, which spread for a couple of miles 
from the banks, through the vales and declivities of the um- 
brageous Janiculum. bik 


II.—BEYOND THE TIBER. 


It is noon: splendrous and hot the sun poursits light upon 
the Roman landscape—the semicircle of blue mountains and 
white tvilla-scattered plain around the bustling city; but in 
those sumptuous gardens, with their rows of plane trees, their 
snowy marble colonnades, sparkling fountains, green mea- 
dows, and thickets of Preneste which stretch — the 
yellow sanded river and up the declivities of the wood Ja- 
niculum, summer peace reigns undisturbed; and from this 
Trans-Tiberine region the noisy life of Rome, the companies 
of soldiers and youths exercising in the Campus jus, the 
chariots rattling along the  sanggener Way, _ multitudes 

to the circu theatres, and temples, the groups ga- 
rane the Milvian t bridge—is lost in the distance, and pre- 
sents the appearance of a still-life picture. 

In the midst of its sunny silence and rural repose, a sump- 


# attacked the house of Cicero with a band of 
hr sees ted to destroy it by fire. The turbulent and 
insecure state of life in Rome at this period, is among other 
incidents, illustrated by the attack made by Clodius and his gang 
on Milo, a short distance from the city (which was without a 

lice), in noonday, as the latter, his fe, and attendants were 
ite eir chariot to their villa—an event which 














rivieg & ei 
in the death of the former, and gave rise to the trial on which 
Cicero delivered his famous 01 
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vase of Cyprus, brimmed with crystal lymph. Hi 


an urn 
filled with 


ritish pearls ; there an African lion skin, the golden 


collar of a Gaul, a roll of tian yrus, a parchment of 
Greek poesy, strew the he Lie — At one end of the 
chamber the couches of the with its dra- 


of 


peries of carpets and cushions of Syrian tinctured 
Sede ccten tod ch onete in Ga amen romeed 


table, inlaid with ivory, on which glow bacchant bowls of 


Delos, cups traced with the laughing ii of Paphos, and 
on which the fruits and wines net aie s sae and 
sparkle. On the floor adjacent, which is covered with a mat 
of tian workmanship, interwoven with purple amomum, 
whose bark returns a oan 
Greek and Asian vintages, osier baskets of violets and parsley, 
Lesbian grapes, apples of Euboa, melons of Magnesia, 
Crustamenian pears, vases of perfumed waters and nom, 
while beyond the cool marbles are strewn with rose leaves 
rose wreaths, and blossoms of the fragrant Asiatic vine. 

Glancing up the green sloping avenue in the gone yon- 
der, a group may be seen standing under the silken awning, 
hich, stretched across the tops of a quincunx of lofty cy- 
presses, shields them from the sun. Two are conver- 
Around them, in silence, stand the attendants—some 
long-robed, crisp-locked Ethiopians, blackened with the heat; 
some handmaidens, fair as the snow on the mountains of their 
native Cilicia. Of the chief personages, one is an Eastern 
lady of surpassing beauty—but a beauty whose attraction, 
power, and charm is still more of intellect and expression 
than feature. Her ebon eyes flash with a light, sumptuous as 
the beam of Canopus, reflected on the dark, sweet waters of 
the Nile; her jet hair, in whose shadow a splendour wakes 
with transient indolence as she moves, flows in plenteous 
‘waves on either side her bright, symmetrical brow ; her mouth, 
soft and red as a cleft pomegranate, seems moulded with the 
— of persuasion and love. Her dress, gorgeously oriental, 

oats round her like a sunset cloud: her breast heaves beneath 
the transparent silk of Sidon; from her small ears depend 
pearls, each large and precious enough to purchase a tetrarchy, 
or ransom a kingdom. Her air is superb; but when unfre- 
quently she deigns a smile, its voluptuous witchery enchants 
the air; as when she speaks the clear, imperial treble of her 
voice thrills and subdues, like a magic music evoked by the 
power of some spell. 

Her companion is a tall figure, of senatorial mien, gray 
haired, with Roman features, gray eyes, lively 
and eloquent, eath a ve pile of brow symmetrically 
moulded. In his dress he displays a rich but austere simpli- 
city. His manner, dignified and calm, is instinct with philo- 
sophical serenity. They have been for some time conversing 
in Greek, on many subjects—politics, art, literature—and at 
length 
termina‘ 


g 


5 


the lady, with a queenly wave of her jewelled hand, 
tes the audience, dismissing her companion, not a little 
chafed by what he thinks her insufferable superbity.* The 
figures are those of Cleopatra and Cicero. 


CYCLES OF FASHION. 


We are without doubt in some respects wiser than our an- 
cestors: we don’t, when comets visit us, bring out all the 
warming-pans and kettles in the country, and try to scare 
away the fiery intruder by dint of rough music, as the Chinese 
do; nor do we grovel, quaking with senseless terror, on the 
stone floors of our churches, till bell, book, and candle have 
driven off the grisly portent, as our forefathers did. We do not 
fear comets any more. Their horrent aspect, the lambent fire 
of their dreadful tails, their hideous cargo of war and pesti- 
lence, alarm us no more than a scarecrow would frighten the 
London sparrows. We glance at the almanac, and see when 
they are expected, and when they came before, and view their 
periodical advent with quiet interest. 

Fashion is to us what the comet—the real old flamin 
dragon of the sky—was to our seniors by a few centuries ; it 
obscure, and therefore terrible—obscureas to its origin, that is to 
say, ones glorious in its hour of soy: ty. It may spring, 

nerva-like, armed cap-d-pie, from the brain of an empress, 
or from that of Mademoiselle Honorine the milliner, at her 





arose in an 
just as high heels and hair-powder, hoops, rouge, 
bap kind enough to do in their day. 

other resemblance between comets, meteors, and the 
other radiant bugbears of the old world and Fashion, consists 
ing both aftam. ck Serproweed wm theakicn woes capenk 

em. A fiery sword in thesky,a w serpent, 
py Ad sign, would be telegraphed from p' 
monk to merchant, from pedler to alewife, 
land. Toledo was soon on the watch for the 
Scnlo-etsichen eppecbuanion Or the fecdlay tees 
en. 

Piiddle-Londoa tuto hysterics, Just “y does 
her skirmishers, and 
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ume to the foot, stand amphoras of 


the huge di forth by Fashion’s foot-rule. 
There was no Punch then to quiz the innovation and its fuir 
and unfair worshippers, but there were preachers. It was not 
for loyal rectors and curates to fall foul of what was worn by 
the queen’s highness ; but there were fierce zealots in the land 
to whom court-patronage of the farthingale only lent the abo- 
mination a deeper dye. They thundered against it. 1f hard 
words and texts sorely strained could have annihilated the 
farthingale, not many shreds of that offending garment would 
have been left to vex the eyes of puritanical critics, But the 
more it was preached against, the bigger, saucier, and more 
portentous A ow the farthingale. It reigned its reign, and did 
its work, was scarcely out of date at the time of the exe- 
Sixt sn aed tats ond und and 
years course, and, under a new name, 

in altered _—— the farthingale of Queen Bess was in feshion 
=. Henrietta Maria had disused, what Katharine 
of Braganza, and, more to the purpose, their gay graces of 
Portsmouth and Cleveland had not worn, what of Mo- 
dena had despised, and Mary of England overlooked, came in 
oo under Anne. The hoop throve and flourished. From 

borough’s di to the French Revolution is — 
long lease of popularity, and such a lease had the hoop. 8m 
at and sparingly patronised, it attained its utmost popu- 
larity and extremest diameter towards the middle of the cen- 
wn when the Highlanders were at Derby, and when the 
trial of Mr. Eugene Aram was engrossing the attention of 
Yorkshiremen. 

About an equal interval of time, and the hoop was in again, 
not, this time, as a hoop, and still less as a farthingale, for 
Fashion is no servile copyist, but as crinoline uniting some of 
the merits of both predecessors, while avoiding their defects. 
— not hot and heavy, like the weightily wadded ae 

the sixteenth century; it was not stiff and hard, like the 
wooden cincture of the eighteenth, which had to be sloped on 
entering a doorway ; but it had faults, and those radical ones. 
In an age keenly alive to the ridiculous, an age of pictorial il- 
lustration, refined humour, and sensitive taste, it deliberately 
made itself a laughing-stock. 

Crinoline, when bad of its kind, is frightfully absurd and 
grotesque. To mimic the old farthingale, to caricature a cari- 
cature, was hopeless; as well,paint the lily, or lay gold-leaf 
on the pure metal from Ophir. That prodigious vestment lay 
open to a but hardly lent itself to a joke; and as for the 
hoop of the last century, it was simple and cheap. Molly 
Cook, or Dorothy the dairymaid, could be in the fashion at 
small cost. True, their gowns were of linsey-woolsey, or 
poor camlet at best; but the cooper could toil for them as 
deftly as for Lady Araminta herself; and the Sunday attire of 
a milkmaid was often in those days both pretty and tasteful. 
We have changed all that. The smith has taken the cooper’s 
place, and Vulcan must keep his forge a-glow to supply Venus 
with daintily tempered steel. I forget how many thousand 
tons of the best Swedish iron are yearly worked up into ma- 
terials for Beauty's panoply. Ten m is of flesh-and-blood 
workers, at least, get a living out of this new craft ; and when 
skimped skirts come in in, they will take the bread out of 
many mouths. But inferior crinoline, the second-chop article, 
the poor makeshift, is a delusion and a snare indeed. It is 
very well for Lady Felicia to measure seven yards in circum- 
ference, and to carry her ample robes and pliant framework 
with ease and grace; but think of Sally the kitchenmaid, with 
her nine pennyworth of split cane; of Mrs. Cook, with her 
battered wires beneath that hebdomadary satin of hers; of 
Susan Brown, with her poor little frock of state strained to 
drum-like tightness by the harsh framework within. These 
are the people whose foibles are an annuity to Mr Leech and 
his brethren. 

Neither the Grecian women, nor those of Rome, were per- 
haps what we should admire now a days; they had, to jndge 
by the statuary and frescoes that have come down to us, large 
hands and massive feet, and were altogether more manly of 

than would suit with our ideas of the fitness of things. 
Let us keep our retrospective admiration for the ladies of feu- 
dal Europe—for Constance in her er overhanging the 
lists, where gallant champions fought to win the wreath from 
her white hand; for Margaret on her milk-white palfrey, 
speeding merrily along after the fierce goshawks and swift- 
winged heron. Com with these queens of the tourna- 
ment and the hunting-field, how dry, and tame, and scholastic 
do the maids and matrons of Rome a) ! From covetous 
T to stout Volumnia, a dreadful association with the 

a seems to cling to them all. 

Possibly, one cause of this want of sympathy with the fair 
ancients is the singular ungracefulness of their attire. Classic 
costume may answer tolerably for a statue, but it would have 
few merits in real life. Those short waists, those long and nar- 
row garments, the hair worn in a crop or in the loose knot and 
untidy braids, the fillet, the coif, the sandals, make up any- 
but a becoming toilet. It was impossible that such a 


ng, 
handed captains, set the fashions to the seven-hilled city ; and 
ital modes, in dress at least, were splendidly 


fri htfal d loaded with t, pantomimic fig- | d 
an with ornament, stran tomimic fig- 
gattul, ge g 


ures must have emerged from the 
world’s capital. 

The dieplayed an immense amount of indepen- 
dent thought. race that knew how to rear the fair mag- 
nificence of those minsters which we can now but wonder at, 
had a marvellous invention in dress. Medieval men were 
equally ready with the mason’s chisel and the tailor’s shears, 
deft at cutting stone into lace-work delicate as the 


in the 


frost on the trees beyond, or at sni vd slashing 
on vs pping, pinking, an ig 


the robe that arine was to wear at festivals. 


gz | vented by 


P 
republicans acted and dressed, the French had to rake 
among the ashes of the Dies The result, though partial and 
ephemeral, was very curious. Shaggy ots, in red Phry- 
pr caps, prowled about the streets, cal themselves Brutus 
and Scevola. Rash men strutted forth upon the boulevards 
in the toga and buskins, and were only checked by the irre- 
strainable laughter of the mob. Reason, typified b: Mademoi- 
selle Oliva, famous in the history of the diamond necklace, 
was publicly worshipped in a@ costume modelled on the an- 
tique; and, to crown the extravagances of the period, the 
short waist of the classic school was imposed upon Europ 
The victory was complete. Paris caught the innovation to 
her heart, and ) the epidemic far and wide. Wherever 
the French armies penetrated, they found that Fashion had 
outmarched them. Even our chalk-cliffs, which held invasion 
at arm’s length, even oyr stormy waves, fatal to hostile na- 
vies, could not keep out this intruder. Fashion did what Na- 
poleon, with all the First Consul’s horses and all his men, 
backed by the Boulogne flotilla and the fleets of two mon- 
archies, could never effect. This foe laughed at blockadin: 
squadrons, made light of camps on the Kentish downs, 0! 
inocages regulars and hair-powdered volunteers. She 
marched straight im. lanten, took undisputed possession, and 





insisted on of our grandmothers immediutely 
beneath their arms. This strange revival of classicism lasted 
a long time. Mutius and Brutus ed to shave; Cassius got 


his hair cut; scowling Cato resumed his Parisian gaiety, along 
with the name which his sponsors had given him at the font. 
Republicanism was at the lowest discount, and toga and chla- 
mys became the property of the rag-merchant, but short waists 
kept their empire. How quaint and absurd they were, even 
when worn by the young and charming, the portraits of the 
day survive to tell us. How grotesque their ungainliness was 
in other cases, must be learned from the savage pencil of Gil- 
ray. Itis much to the credit of Sir Thomas Lawrence that 
his portraits of beautifyl women were, on the whole, so success- 
ful. He had a hard task. Those corkscrew curls, those pre- 
posterous combs, the blue ribbon round the unnatural waist, 
the long lank stretch of white satin below—these were heavy 
odds against a painter. It washard to make Lady Lavinia or 
Miss Lucy look other than awkward school-girls 
costume. If the poor man did flatter a little, it was in self- 
defence : glittering ar. vermilion lips, and a complexion of 
lilies and roses, were indeed needed to be sct off against that 
Ss apparel. 

t is not always that we can traceso clearly in the recurrence 
of a long-forgotten mode an old friend with a new face; but 
this only proves that the data at our command are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to point to a conclusion. We can no more, 
in the present state of the world, know “all about” Fashion 
than we can have the last word on electricity, latent heat, or 
dynamics. We — guess and wonder at the mysterious rule 
by which the cast-off tastes of a long-past generation are sud- 
denly adopted by posterity. Sometimes a wide gap intervenes, 
and the revival is that of the fashions of a race wholly ex- 
tinct ; at other times, the space is so short that Mrs. Parting- 
ton, who has ly adhered to the costume of ber 
youth, is surprised to see that the wheel has revolved, and 
that she is in the fashion again. 

There are apparent contradictions in the onward progress of 
Fashion, striking instances of ore things living down 
scoff and scorn. Thus, the colour k has triumphed, at 
least as a hue for ie wear, over all opposition. Three 
centuries ago, black was singularly out of favour; none wore 
it save the sad and sour ts of the Puritan party, and it 
was eyed with little liking by the rest of the community. oe 
cavaliers in velvet, silk, and fine cloth, flashing with embroi- 
dery of gold and silver, paraded all the tints of the rainbow 
through the Mall of London and the ens of Versailles, 
Amid that pronen pageant of lace and satin, of coats green, 
scarlet, pink, or sky-blue, those suits of amaranth or peach- 
blossom, those plum-coloured mantles and yellow roquelaures, 
how sombre and dul! looked plain black broad-cloth. Yet it 
won the victory. The Spanish taste for the colour probably 
helped the Puritan’s ,affection for its inky hue, and it has sur- 
vived all the bright and gaudy rivals that once held it at 
so cheap a rate. 

A very curious episode is that of the Highland garb. It is 
not too much to say that, down to the “ Forty-five,” this mar- 
tial dress was unknown in England, and viewed with dislike 
throughout the Scottish Lowlands, At the close of the rebel- 
lion of 1745, an effort was made by the government to abolish 
a costume which could scarcely be complete without weapons, 
and whose significant checkers tended to remind the wearer 
of his ties of clanship. Tartans were forbidden under severe 
penalties; the kilt was blotted ont by act of parliament, and 
plaids were ordered to be stained to a uniform black or pur- 
ple. But the so-called Clan Acts attracted little notice in the 
south, and we may be sure that George II. took small interest 
in the subject. A hundred years later, George IV. could de- 
vise no compliment more ful to his northern lieges than 
that of gene f the pi bed garb of the Gael at an Edin- 
burgh ball, and regiments in kilt and plumed bonnet were held 
as ornaments to the army of which they formed a part. 

Raffs have undergone as many transmutations as the grub 
on his passage to butterflyhood. In their case, however, the 
process was reversed, for the ruff may be reckoned the very 
climax and superlative of neck-gear. Huge as it was in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was even more im tin the days of 
her successor, It culminated when the yellow starch, in- 
gentle Mistress Turner (who had, alas! more hurt- 
ful recipes than this innocent one), was used to stiffen it. No 
holly-hedge had more sharp angles than some of these for- 
midable compilations, which were worn by both sexes, and 
which were at once the joy and the torment of laun- 


ve place, abruptly, to the falling bands and heavy 
flapping pl of the Conetaweatthe men uare pieces of 
thick linen, without embroidery or any sort ; and 
these were ed by collars still deeper and more ample, 
but richly laced when wearer’s purse allowed it, or per- 
haps adorned with white seam, or more homely needlework. 
And with the Flanders campaigns came in the standing col- 
lar, which gradually changed to the inted that 
once menaens, every np iaseghr a and w aaa down 

into unobtrusive ty) present 
Bracelets and “brooches, pearls, and greed 
metamorphosed them- 
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of counterfeiting beauty has always been despised and blamed 
by the great mass of mankind. y 4 for such small matters as 
eee eye ES cates Sky see English chil- 

ren busy in a sport that Aristides may have played at, but 
appearance, through ee middle 


all 

played ‘ore Ceesar was born. 

ashion takes cognizance of more than dress and ornament, 
of more than games and playthings. In Charlemagne’s time, 
good society is. said to have at nine o'clock A.M. Is this 
a a irreconcilable with common sense, and are the days 
of Charles too far off in the dim past? Then, to come 
"Tega" tho miner) king of Provence, Neples, Cyprus 
bs er,’ : o vence, Naples, Cyprus, 
and Jerusalem, aie dined at eleven ; nd alt our 
English kings, down to the Restoration, dinedat noon. They 
also supped at five, or thereabouts, with a rere supper, that 
was not the least valued meal of the day, taken between eight 
and nine, Thus, the late supper of Plantagenet reigns is but 
our modern on dinner in disguise, and the habits of the 
polite world have changed less than some who love and some 
who loathe the past would have us believe. 

Fashion is ever young, like a fresh tountain throwing up a 
thousand sparkles of spray. What matter if the novelties, 
as Moliére has it, are of ancient date; so are the wild-flowers 
anid the thrush’s song, old as the hills, but new as the new- 
born day that has yet to be measured sand by sand, grain 
by grain from Time's great hour-glass, It is not wise to carp 
and cavil at the constant stream of change. The change comes, 
however little we like it; and, to do us justice, most of us ac- 
cept the sway of fashion with as good a grace as when Antony 
was calling Cleopatra’s attention to a charming improvement 
in sandals, or as was showing Horace and Ovid the 
“last sweet thing” in togas, 


GREEK FIRE. 


Whether a rose called by any other name would smell as 
sweet we do not know. poet says yes; but he may have 

nm mistaken. Of this, however, we are certain, viz., that if 
the Federals had caused to be published to the world that 





they had been throwing into Charleston shells: filled with a| M 


mixture of bisulphide of carbon and Poors, they would 
never have stirred up a tempest of indignation half so wild as 
the very sound of the words Greek fire has elicited. Truth 
and history regarded, there is no more rational plea for call- 
ing the compound to which we have adverted Greek fire, than 
Egyptian or Chinese fire, or any other sort of fire that news- 
inal correspondents in their imagination might choose to 

n. The unknown is generally magnificent, and frequently 
terrible. The composition of Greek fire is wholly unknown, 
and for that very reason, perhaps, it is invested with terrors 


that could not in any way have appertained to it. As far as | } 
Eastern 


the obscure documents of the empire enable us to 
make out, the designation “ Greek fire” has been used to in- 
dicate two distinct methods of fire ow os med one after the 
manner of a rocket, and the other a liquid combustible mate- 
rial, composition unknown, that, being launched through 
tubes and in fragile jars, set fire to all combustible substances 
upon which it might fall. 

Now, although we individuals of the nineteenth centu 
neither know, nor can be expected to know, what the Gree 
fire of antiquity—or rather the carly Middle Ages—was vom- 

of, the general conclusion had been arrived at many 
years ago, that, if the progress of events should ever make it 
, or rather ever inake it politic to use a liquid fire, 
then chemical science might be trusted to reveal a fivid 
greatly more to be dreaded than the unknown compound of 
the Eastern empire. The circumstance may be remembered 
that during the early part of the Russian war Capt. Disney 
surprised a popular mene by the effects of certain glass 
shells, which being proj by hand against a hard body, 
burst and spilled their contents; and which, after a few 
seconds, set fire spontaneously to combustible substance 
with which they came into contact. mewhat absurdly, the 
composition of the liquid used to charge these glass shells 
was affected to be veiled in —- Absurdly, we say, inas- 
much as the conditions were so obvious that a chemist could 
not have failed to grasp their whole purport. Accordingly, 
the secret of the Disney shells became, after a short period, 
Tevealed—became subject to demonstration in public lecture- 
rooms, and, after that, was wn pom by Capt. Norton to the 
urposes of an incendiary small-arm rifle projectile. Thence- 
forward the question was not whether a solution of phos- 
phorus in bisulphide of carbon were competent to produce 
certain incen: effects, but whether it was petent to do 
so under the conditions and limitations of practical 
warfare. On this point theoretical writers agreed that, 
— the liquid mixture in question could never form 
part of a general armament, because of the latent dan in- 
volved, nevertheless, in the event of a siege, it could tow 
it thought desirable. Now, we cannot aver as a matter 
wholly beyond dispute or contradiction, that the so-called 
Greek fire of the Federals is really the particular fluid which 
attained celebrity under our own countrymen, Disney and 
Norton; nevertheless, we believe it to have been so, and this 
after perusal and study of numerous American reports, What 
we are chiefly concerned in pointing out at the time being, 
however, is not the exact composition of the fluid called 
“ Greek fire” by the Federals, but a certain condition of the 
ethics of warfare not so well understood as it might be. 
StAssuredly, we shall not be accused of entertaining any unfair 
Federal proclivities ; we have given credit to the Southerners 
for many characteristics displayed in the present war that re- 
dound to their advantage. This being so, we are rather sur- 
prised at the plaintive way in w General Beauregard 
raises his voice in condemnation of the use of Greek fire as 
being a practice unworthy of civilized belligerents. Be it well 
reniarked that we wholly suspend our judgment as to whether 
sufficient notice was or was not given to the non-belligerents 
of Charleston—whether competent time was or was not 
afforded for the removal of women, children, and old men. 
It not, a the act of firing into the nd woe have aoe 
criminal in a very high degree, even e projectiles 
launched had been merely cold iron, ¢.¢., so Poets other- 
ic of war ethics alone re- 





mission. It is quite well to understand the morality of this 
case, 80 that it may be placed beyond question. War is not 


a gentle game; it cannot be made a gentle game. The 
object war is to conquer the enemy by. patting forth an his 


an owe superior to that commanded b: 
enemy. the amount be inordinate;—if, in other words, the 
agencies of destruction invoked be more potent than absolute 

















it is this: an adversary has always the option of writen ov 
self from the reprehensible terror yielding: gi 
As long as warriors appeal to death as their 
cannot be expected that the weaker party shall have their 
tastes thoroughly and py em as to the particular 
Bon = which they shall be killed—Zondon Morning Post, 





THE LATE RIGHT HON. EDWARD ELLICE. 


The Right Hon, Edward Ellice, M.P. for Coventry, died 
suddenly at Ardochy on the 17th ult. Mr. Ellice was 
1787, and was the son of Mr, Alexander Ellice, a merchant in 
the City. Edward Ellice had for some time a connection with 
trade, and had a considerable share in the Hudson’s Com- 
pany, besides being a proprietor in Canadian and West In- 
dian lands. In 1818, at the general election, he stood for Co- 
ventry in the Wale Jnoent, and after several days’ pollin 
was returned, with Mr. Peter Moore, In 1820, at the gen 
election, Mr. Ellice was again returned. In Parliament Mr. 
Ellice obtained a conspicuous position, not by eloquence, but 
\y, tact, business habits, and shrewdness. His first speech 
(Feb. 3, 1819) was on the Bank Restriction Continuance Bill, 
when he opposed Lord Castlereagh. His speeches, which 
were numerous, were ems A pee | to monetary matters, 
such as the Cash Payments Bill, which he vehemently though 
unsuccessfully opposed. Mr. Ellice’s object was to guard 
against the sudden reduction of the currency by means of the 
repayment of the Bank advances; and also he desired to make 
the Bank and the Government independent of each other. In 
1826, owing to temporary unpopularity with respect tu the 
wages’ question, Mr. Ellice lost his seat for Coventry, but re- 
ained it in 1830, and sat for that borough up to the time of 
his death. In 1830 he was Secretary of the Treasury. In 1833 
he was appointed Secretary of War, and was admitted into 
Cabinet the secession of Mr. Stanley, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Sir J. Graham, and Lord Ripon. | For thirty years Mr. 
Ellice had been out of office. During this time he had done 
the greatest services to the party to which he had attached 
himself through good report and evil report. He was the 
litician who reconciled Mr. Bright to the Whigs. In all the 
inisterial crises which have occurred for the last twenty years 
the name of the Right Hon. Edward Ellice is sure to occur as 
having interviews with the chiefs of his party. It is only fair 
to say that his advice was always given cautiously, impartially, 
and with perfectcandour. In fact, few men ever mixed them- 
selves up with the inner and secret life of politics who have 
been more personally peer with all parties. Mr. Ellice 
married first, in 1809, Hannah Althea, daughter of Earl Grey, 
by whom he has a son—Mr. E. Ellice, MP. for St. Andrews; 
and, secondly, Ann Amelia, daughter of the fourth 1 of Al- 
bemarle and widow of the first Earl of Leicester. She died in 


Of the deceased, the Zzaminer says :— 


“ Sudden death, at the age of eighty, has withdrawn, in the 
Right Hon. Edward Ellice, a man of much mark from the 
number of our politicians. The better part of his political 
life closed after the passing of the Reform Bill, and since that 
time his unbroken political activity and influence have, on 
the whole, been more observed and valued by his friends than 
by the country. He began the world with a fair education at 

inchester and St. Andrew’s, as the son of a Scotch trader 
who, having founded the great mercantile house of Inglis, 
Ellice, and Co., at Montreal, opened a house also in London, 
and became a very wae shipowner. Edward Ellice, 
trained to business on each side of the Atlantic, entered with 
liberal and lively interest into political questions. If he de- 
sired all the social position to which wealth made his way 
clear, he sought rather the worthiest than the most fashion- 
able of the men whose friendship it was a dignity to have, 
and his generous impulse brought him into closecontact with 
those who brought the keenest intellects to the most just and 
liberal views upon the greater questions of the day. Bred in 
a merchant's house, he married twice into the peerage, but he 
took, although he might have had it easily, no title for himself. 

“* * He remained in Parliament, and liked to feel that 
he was:still living a sort of official life behind the scenes, with- 
out the rebuff and the rough jostling that takes the oracular 
starch out of men who have to fight much before a froward 
world for their opinions. Mr. Ellice neither sought office, 
nor, to say truth, was he a man likely to be much sought as 
an official colleague. Yet he had ability and largeness of 
thought, which active responsible work might have developed 
freely for the service of the people. The unofficial counsellor 
receives too little of the wholesome check of contradiction. 
By his second marriage, and he twice married a widow, Mr. 
Ellice entered the family of the Earl of Albemarle. Thus, 
doubly connected with the Whig aristocracy, a man of great 
wealth, and of some solid powers of mind, the liberal states- 
man, that might have been, became the private man of in- 
fluence, with his own political development in some de; 
arrested. But to the last, though hampered by a little honest 
dogmatism, his use of wealth and infl was g and 
manly. His short tenure of official life was a costly one, for 
he paid in it party debts out of his private fortune. He liked 
to befriend a neighbour of old days, or the son of an oid 
friend who had not thriven, or who, for any reasonable pur- 
pose, wished to make his way to the official ear; and, with a 
strong and large capacity for friendship, he could do a thou- 
sand good offices with stately cordiality and with a warmth 
of sympathy that to the last bespoke the living force of the 
old generous nature.” 





teat Ett : 
THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


Among all the congresses held this Summer of princes, 
lawyers, musicians, schoolmasters, social-science men, politi- 
cal economists, and a hundred others, one very notable meet- 
ing has almost escaped # rn attention. A few days ago our 
Paris correspondent tol 
the illustrious house of Rothschild has been sitting at Paris. 
The purport of the meeting was nothing less than to rearrange 
the dominions of the great banking dynasty. In one word, 
the great object of the Rothschild co: was to reduce the 
five branches of the house who now rule Europe to four, and, 
following the example of Garibaldi, to strike another sovereign 


fire, | of Naples from the list of monarchs. Henceforth 


there are to be but four kings o Cayihe of Rothschild, with 
secure thrones at London, is, Vienna, and Frankfort. Itis 
now exactly a hundred years since a poor Jew, called Mayer 
Anselm, made his at the City of Hanover, bare- 
footed, with a sack on his shoulders, and a bundle of rags on 

Successful in trade, like most of his co-religionists, 


| he returned to Frankfort at the end of a few years, and set up 


a small shop in the “ Jew Lane,” over hung the sign- 
board of a red shield, called in German id. 
As a dealer in old and rare he made the acquaintance 


of the Serene Elector of Hesse C , who happening to be in 
want of a confidential agent for various open and secret pur- 


vol has 


us that a congress of the members of | fecti 


poses, appointed the shrewd-looking Mayer Anselm tothe post, 
he Serene Elector, being compelled soon after to fly his 
, Mayer Anselm took chi of his cash fe agton gy {oe 
several millions of florins. With the instinct of his race, An- 
selm did not forget to put the money out on interest, so 
that, before Napoleon was gone to Elba, 
Elector had returned to Cassel, the capital had more than 
doubled. The ruler of Hesse-Cassel thought it almost a mar- 
vel to i Preys f safely returned from the Jew Lane of 
Fran , and at the Con of Vienna was never tired of 


a singing the praise of his Hebrew agent to all the Princes of 


urope. @ dwellers under the sign of the Red Shield 

laughed in their sleeves; keeping carefully to themselves the 

t fact that the electoral two million florins brought them 

a millions of their own. Never was honesty a better’ 
policy. : 

Mayer Anselm died in 1812, Without having the supreme 
satisfaction of hearing his honesty extolled by kings and 
princes. He left five sons, who succeeded him in the bankin; 
and money-lending business, and who, conscious of their 
value, drop the name of Anselm and adopted the higher 
sounding of Rothschild, taken from the signboard over the pa- 
ternal house. On his deathbed their father had taken a solemn 
oath from all of them to hold his four millions well be age 
and they have faithfully kept the injunction. But the old 
City of Frankfort clearly was too narrow a realm for the 
fruitful sowing of four ions, and, in consequence, the five’ 
were determined after a while to extend their sphere of = 
tions by establishing branch banks at the chief cities of Eu- 
rope. The eldest son, Anselm, born 1773, remained at Frank- 
fort; the second, Salomon, born in 1774, settled at Vienna; 
the third, Nathan, born in 1777, went to London; the fourth, 
Charles, the enfant terrible of the family, established himself in 
the soft climate of Naples ; and the fifth and youngest, James, 
born 1792, took up his residence at Paris. 

Strictly united, the wealth and power of the five Roths- 
childs was vested in the eldest-born; nevertheless, the 
shrewdest of the sons of Mayer Anselm, and the heir of his 
genius, Nathan, the third son, soon took the reins of govern- 


po-| ment into his own hands. By his faith in baky see Seay 4 the 


flesh and muscle of British soldiers, he nearly doubled the for- 
tune of the family, gaining more than a million sterling yo 
sole battle of Waterloo, the news of which he carried to Eng- 
land two days earlier than the mail. The weight of the solid 
millions gradually transferred the ascendancy in the family 
from Germany to England, powers, London the metropolis 
of the reigning dynasty of Rothschild, 

Like the al families of Europe, the members of the 
house of Rothschild only inter: with each other. James 
Rothschild married the daughter of his brother Solomon ; his 
son Edmond, heir-apparent of the French line, was united to 
his first cousin, the daughter of Lionel, and Gens of 
Nathan Rothschild; and Lionel again—M. P. for London— 
gave his hand in 1836 tc his first cousin Charlotte, the daughter 
of Charles Rothschild of Naples. It is unnecessary to say 
that, although these matrimonial alliances have kept the mil- 
lions wonderfully together, they have not improved the race 
of old Mayer Anselm of the Shield. Already ae, of 

hysical weakness are becoming visible in the great family 
Bo at least hint the French papers in their m notices 
about the Rothschild Congress at Paris. From that can 
be nent out of a wilderness of canards, thin faces and thick 
fiction, it appears that the sovereigns of the Stock Ex 
met in conference for the double purpose of centralizing the’ 
money power and widening their matrimonial realm. In other 
words, the five reigning descendants, acco’ to the 
law of primogeniture, of the five sons of Mayer Anselm, came 
to the decision to reduce their number to four, by cutting off 
the Neapolitan branch of Charles Rothschild, while it was 
likewise decided that permission should be given to the 
younger members of the family to marry, for the benefit of the 

beyond the range of first cousinship. . 

What has led to the exclusion of the Neapolitan line of 
Rothschild seems to have been the constant exercise of a highly 
blameable liberality unheard of in the annals of the family. 
Charles, the prodigal son of Mayer Anselm, actually presented, 
in the year 1846, 10,000 ducats to the orphan asylum of St. 
Carlo, at Naples, and the son and heir of Charles, Gustavus, 
has given repeated signs of his inclination to follow in the 
footsteps of his father. Such conduct, utter] unbecoming of 
the policy of the house of Rothschild, could not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, and accordingly—we quote the rumour of 
Paris journalism—the decheance of the Neapolitan line has 
been pronounced. However, Baron Gustavus de Rothschild is 
not to retire into private life, like the famous Charles V., with 
only a cassock on his shoulders and a prayer-book in his 
hand ; but is allowed to take with him a small fortune of 150,- 
000,000 francs, or about six millions sterling—a mere crumb 
from the table of the descendants of poor Mayer Anselm, who 
wandered shoeless through the electorate of King George 
the Third. It is certain that no romance of royalty is equal 
to the romance of the house of Rothschild.—London Globe. 
——__~>———_—_—__ 


RUSSIA ; POLAND ; FINLAND. 


The event of the week has been the publication of a long 
letter from the National Government of Poland to Prince 
Czartoryski, in the front page of the Moniteur. The letter con- 
tains a severe analysis of recent Russian despatches, an appeal 
for foreign assistance, many compliments both to En tand 
France, and a distinct defence of the legality and national 
character of the anonymous Government. The publication is 
reported to be the Emperor’s answer to Prince Gortschakoff’s 
despatch declining further discussion, and_has undoubtedly a 
strong appearance of sympathy with the Poles. At the same 
time, the Moniteur does not itself style the authors of the letter 
a “ National Government;” and the Russian Ambassador has 
not demanded any explanation of the quasi-official act. The 
probability is that the letter was republished as the only ef- 
ve retort which the French Government could offer just 
now to the Government which had inflicted on them so severe 
a diplomatic defeat. The occurrence sent down French funds, 
and has increased that uneasiness as to the continuance of 
peace which, in spite of all assurances, has been manifest since 
the commencement of the crusher -dinetuter, 26th ult. 

A recent attempt at assassination has enabled the Russian 
Government to treat Warsaw with still greater severity. On 
the 19th inst., as General Berg was passing near the Zamo; 
Palace, explosive shells were 7 into his carriage, 
bombs injured Lowe Cossacks the horses, and General 


tn Dace, pares most 
houses in Warsaw, between five in the afternoon 





at "God only knows! The crowd outside saw the win- 
Gmadhed, and the furniture, books, pictures, mirrors, 
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—_>_—_—__ 
CrowneEp Heaps or Evrore.—The extinction of the 
Ducal house of Anhalt-Bernburg, in the person of Prince 
who died a week or two ago, reduces the list of 
sto 42. It is singular how great has been 
, for the last half-century, towards a diminution 
t states and crown-bearing monarchs. When 
the two modern King-makers, Metternich and Talleyrand 
re-arranged the political map of Europe, at the Con; ts) 
Vienna, et eet about a score of Sovereigns, chiefly Ger- 
man, from list, and left the remaining 56 in renewed lustre 
on their thrones. T 


he 56 crowns have now dwindled down 


the diadems wwick and of Hesse-Homburg, and, per- 
haps, the tiara of Rome. Only four thrones—Parma, a, 
Tuscany, and the Two Sicilies—have been destroyed by phy- 


sical force; all the rest have crumbled away under ex- 
tinction of” families, and the silent power of money and diplo- 
birthright for some = — than oe an sold Lewd 
t for an pends, payable quarterly. <A very fair 
bargain was made by the Sove of Saahen, who has 
scarcely cause to the loss of his little crown in the 
secure on of French Four per Cents. ; but the other 
two rulers who bartered their diadems did not make much 
of it. The Princes of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and of Hohen- 
zollern aringen, though acce , in 1850, a round sum 
from the Government in exc for their thrones, 
uitted them more out of fear for the revolution than love for 
money; and one of them, at least, has, since that od, 
bitterly repented his in, and made repeated, but, of 
course, useless efforts to it annulled. Beyond these, all 
the other ‘al houses which disappeared from the world and 
of: The bern loss, if | th 
of nature. e greatest oss there was, was 
bs A, Germanic Confederation, which, at its foundation in 
1815, started with 39 members, and 
The last gap was 
Sovereign of Anhalt-Bern’ S 
ancient as well as most illustrious German fam 


Sm James Hupson at Ventce.—The Opinione of Turin, 
in its ce from Venice, has the following passage: 
se: the last few days Venice has had two € 
them notorious, the other illustrious. The first was the Bour- 
bonite General Bosco; the second, Sir James Hudson, the 
late ambassador of England at the Court of the King of Italy. 
The first frequents the company of the Austrian officers 
haunts their cafés and beerhouses, is in relation with the cle- 
ricals and retrogrades of Venice, and besides, goes to mass and 
confesses to the Jesuits. beds in er he Pn Re with 
from our population ma) ly imagine. ly say 
that the landlord of the} hotel no sooner found out whom he 


ly begged 
himself off, as his presence drove away other customers 
his establishment. On the contrary, as you may easily sup- 
pose, Sir James Hudson, the friend of Cavour and of Italy, the 
di has to himself the attention 


FE 


him by the 
but choice workmanship, containin, 
eloquent record of the present miserable state of the ci 
his sudden frustrated the realisation of th 
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,;ult., at the Cooper Institute of this city. 


nel, will, it is stated, be brought out in Brussels in the course 
ofthe next month. But what is still more rem the 

’s keen strictures on the Russian war have also 
been rendered into modern Greek.—Spectator. 


letter from Vienna says :— 
relative to the Crown of Mexico in favour of His 
Imperial Highness the Archdude Maximilian will give rise to 
family arrangements at Vienna of t importance. The 
Constitution of the Empire of A enacts that the eldest 
brother of the reigning Sovereign shall remain at the disposal 
of the to assume the Regency in the eventuality of 
the Emperor's death. The son of the present Emperor was 
born on the 2ist of August, 1858, and will, consequently, not 
attain his ey till 1876. Until then his uncle, the Arch- 
duke having to be prepared to act as Regent, can- 
not accept any situation ab without some arrangement 
being made. Should, therefore, the Archduke Maximi ac- 
cept the Crown of Mexico, he can only do so with his brother’s 
consent that his claims to the Regency shall be transferred to 
the Emperor’s second brother, the Archduke Charles, who was 
born in 1833.” 

Tue British Museum.—This institution was established 
about one hundred and ten years It has cost Great 
Britain $16,675,885, ‘The sum of $3,200,650 has been expended 
for the purchase of books, &c ; the remainder of the expendi- 
ture has been made for salaries, buildings, &c. Many valua- 
ble s have ly enriched the Museum. George I. pre- 
sented it, in 1757, with the Royal Library founded by the 
son of James 1; and, in George IV. gave it his 
father’s collection of 120,000 volumes, formed in Buckingham 


GY 


and since 





C, DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, il of the late Dr. 
associated wit! 


of Baltim ore 
with Dr, Ed. Maynard, of Wachington. 


THIRTY-FOURTH 8T. 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 


MARRIED.—ELamM—Sanr ERSON.—Sept. 22, at the Parish Church, 
Sheffield, by the Rev. C. E. Camidge, M.A., of Wakefield, Cartes 
Exam, M.D., to HeLen Aveusta, fourth ghter of Edward F. 
Sanderson, Esq., of Endcliffe Grange, and of New York. No 
Cards. 


Gunes ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1863. 
Affairs in the Old World. 


By the af at this port, and the Columbia at St. John’s, 
N.F., information from Liverpool, to the 29th ult., has come 
to hand. This covers a period of ten days, since the latest 
date comprised in our last week’s summary ; and though we 
have again to record the absence of stirring events, it cannot 
be said that all is barren. Lord Russell has made a set speech 
upon our domestic doings and foreign relations ; Mr. Mason, 
the representative of the Confederate States of America, has 
withdrawn bimself, in a huff, from England ; a fresh batch of 
grievances has arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, growing 
out of the seizure of several U. 8S. merchant-ships by C. 8. 
cruisers ; the correspondence between Russia and the Western 
powers, with reference to Poland, has been brought to a close ; 
the. Mexican crown is not yet formaily fitted to the head of the 
Archduke Maximilian. 

The speech of Earl Russell, of which only a brief telegraphic 
abstract has been published at the time of writing, was deli- 
vered at Blair Gowrie, in Scotland. It was largely devoted to 
the various questions continually surging-up between this 
country and our own, and was probably drawn out by Mr. 
Sumner’s bitter denunciation of England, on the 10th 
Without 
adducing any fresh arguments—for the soil has been 
ploughed so often, that it is well-nigh impossible 
to find them—our Foreign Secretary justified each 
successive step taken by the Government, and repeated, for 
the hundredth time, its determination to be neutral in action 
and friendly in feeling, while resolute {against yielding “ one 
jot of right to the menace of foreign powers.” If his Lord- 
ship strongly reprobated the efforts of Senator Sumner and 























* | others to promote discord between the two countries, he only 


did what will be approved by all rational people on either 
side of the Atlantic. A frank and conciliatory tone was mani- 
fest throughout; and none the less, apparently, in allusion to 
those two delicate points—the treatment of Poland by Russia, 
and of Mexico by France. There was no mysterious veil 
thrown over them. ‘In the one case, the speaker contended 
that England was bound to remonstrate, and she did remon- 
strate; but she was not bound to go to war on behalf of 
Poland, and would not. As regards Mexico, she disapproved 
French proceedings there, and declined to participate in them ; 
but if the Mexicans approved, her moral opposition ought to 
cease. On the whole, Lord Russell, who is not famed for 
perspicuity, appears to have taken a sensible and practical 
view of England’s foreign obligations, and to have enounced 
them with unusual candour. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Mason, shaking off the dust of his 
feet—not so much in a formal letter declaring his intention, as 
in comments thereupon put forth by the Indez, a Confederate 
newspaper published in London—is only important in one 
sense. It is another proof of the fairness and firmness with 
which our Government has maintained its neutrality, even 
while it was pertinaciously accused here, by inflammatory 
journalists and by politicians whom flatterers designate as 
statesmen, of systematic and active efforts to thwart the 
Northern cause. Mr Mason has retreated to the more conge- 
nial atmosphere of Paris, where official reserve is not so de- 
cided, and where hopes of immediate recognition, if not of an 
offensive and defensive alliance, appear to be still entertained 
by partisans of the South. 





It is barely possible that this tribute to British neutrality, 





unwittingly paid by Mr. Mason, together with Lord Russell's 
courteous tone, and a gyration on the part of the London Times, 
might have somewhat mollified the Anglophobists around us, 
had not difficulties suddenly sprung up in anew quarter. Escap- 
ing again and again the pursuit of U. S. Vanderbilts and Tus- 
caroras, which occupy, in respect to C. 8. cruisers, the position 
of policemen to garotters—that is to say, they are always 
round the corner when mischief is enacted—the Alabama and 
Georgia suddenly made their appearance, in August, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the waters thereabouts recom- 
menced their troublesome occupation of “ preying on Ameri- 
can commerce.” Their proceedings are recorded at great 
length in Cape newspapers, and have of course been repub- 
lished here. In the course of them, the Governor, Mr. Wode- 
house, became involved in a controversial correspondence 
with Mr. Graham, the resident U. 8. Consul, who entered 
sundry protests, and claimed that the obligations of neu- 
trality had been violated, in more than one instance, And, 
this time, if the allegations be sustained by evidence, the com- 
plaints do not all seem to be groundless. Chief of them is 
one that embodies these singular facts. The Alabama cap- 
tured a vessel at sea, with cargo on board; manned and armed 
her; and set her cruising. This vessel, called the Tuscalooza, 
came into Simon’s Bay, with her original captured cargo, 
and had there sold, or was about to sell it to merchants 
at Cape Town. It is, we say, difficult to believe that the local 
authorities can have either sanctioned or connived at such a 
proceeding. If they have so done, we may be sure that they 
will be reprimanded, while we leave international lawyers to 
determine whether the right to such cargo, thus carried into 
a neutral port, lapsed to its original owners. Mr. Graham, 
quite naturally, claims it on their behalf; but he is obviously a 
gentleman who will not lose anything for want of asking. 
Writing with spirit, and doing the best he can under difficult 
circumstances—for which he deserves full credit—he yet 
fails not to exhibit a dash of thé national tendency to 
gasconade. This, too, ina fashion so droll, that his words de- 
serve to be quoted. The case was that of the Sea- Bride, cap- 
tured by the Alabama, at more than a maritime league from 
land, but within view of the shore—it being an extra grie- 
vance here, that 
The people of the port 
Came out to see the sport. 

Now, Mr. Graham perhaps anticipated the wonderful range 
of General Gillmore’s Parrott guns, and therefore based one of 
his protests upon the fact that both vessels were within mo- 
dern gun-shot. In furtherance of his original view, that inter- 
national maritime law depends, or ought to depend, on West- 
Point or Woolwich Foundries, he appended this bit of grim 
pleasantry to one of his official remonstrances addressed to 
the Governor: “It your decision is that the neutral waters of 
this colony extend to a distance of ohly three miles from land, 
the character of that decision would have been aptly illustra- 
ted to the people of Cape Town had an American war-vessel 
appeared on the scene during the capture of the Sea Bride, 
and engaged the Alabama in battle, In such a contest with 
cannon carrying a distance of six miles (three over 
land,) the crashing buildings in Cape Town would have 
been an excellent commentary on your decision.” 
For those who are fond of problems, and have time at their 
command, we advise g nice calculation of the extent of neu- 
tral waters, based upon the carrying properties of the various 
national weapons respectively in use. For Mr. Everett’s 
coming work on International Law, for instance, it might be 
useful to establish the relative jurisdiction over waters adja- 
cent to territory, among peoples who adhere to Parrotts, to 
Armstrongs, to boomerangs, and to bows and arrows. But we 
must on with our summary, pausing only to add, that if 
Governor Wodehouse did not quite agree with Consul Gra- 
ham, on this and other points, he went out of his way to mark 
a want of sympathy with the captain of the Alabama. How- 
ever the community of Cape Town may have fraternized 
with Capt. Semmes, the story goes that Mr. Wodehouse 
threatened to withdraw his name from a local Club, if it 
persisted in its intention to feast the roving Southerner. The 
idea was abandoned. 

Order brings us to the Russian question, one branch of 
which appears to be settled at last: we mean the diplo- 
matic branch. The correspondence between the cabinets 
of St. Petersburg, and those of Vienna, Paris, and Lon- 
don, regarding Poland and the Treaty of 1815, is ob- 
viously brought to an end, and Prince Gortschakoff has 
achieved a certain triumph. Having negotiated unti] assured 
that England and Austria would not fight, having strengthened 
the Czar’s military material, and having put a considerable 
portion of his fleet in a place of safety, he now throws off the 
mask, and shows in its true colours the Tartar which, the 
proverb tells us, always lurks beneath the Russian skin. The 
American press, we regret to say, in its blind worship of an 


is by a defiant attitude now assumed. For our own country 
we can only say, that it was a sense of duty that compelled an 
effort to befriend the hapless victims of the Bergs and Moura- 
vieffs, and furthermore that the rebuff now received 
would not prevent a repetition of the very same con- 
duct, under similar circumstances. We are not to 
be thrown into a fury by the result of a tilt with the pen, 
albeit our Allies, the French, are said to be sorely agi- 
tated—being hit harder by the caustic Russian Prince, being 
more sensitive, and having been impelled into the lists by the 
desire to gather laurels therefrom. 
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Mixed up to some extent with this Polish question, which 
we must consider indefinitely adjourned, is the more pressing 
one on this Continent of the Austrian Archduke and the Mexi- 
can crown, Will he accept? Will he clog his acceptance 
with so many conditions, that it will be tantamount to a re- 
fusal? The mystery is still unsolved. The late arrivals 
throw little light upon it; and the decision is so purely a per- 
sonal matter, that the speculations in regard to it, of corres- 
pondents of the press here and at home, are absolutely 
valueless. J 

These are the subjects that interest our public. Domestic 
affairs offer no claim for comment. Death, we regret to say, 
has been busy among men conspicuous in Europe. Mr. Ed- 
ward Ellice, Count Alfred de Vigny, and Jacob Grimm, are 
among the number of whom our Obituary speaks, 

North and South. 

It is difficult sometimes, at least for residents of this city, to 
believe that the country is engaged in a fierce and devastating 
and costly war. Neither the heavy loss of life when battles 
occur, nor the possibility of foreign complication, nor the 
gigantic expenses incurred, nor the uncertain issue, nor the 
remoteness of the end, seem capable of rousing the public. 
It looks for bulletins from its several armies, as it looks for 
them from the Stock-Market; but of the two questions, 
“how’s gold?” and “ how’s Rosecrans ?”, the former betokens 
the livelier curiosity. The apathy, it is true, is broken every 
morning and evening by the newspapers, that tell us this is 
the grandest warfare, and the Northern the noblest cause, that 
the world ever saw. Orators, too, chime in occasionally to 
the same tune; and nine-tenths of the Clergy din it into 
us regularly on Sundays, to the utter neglect of our immortal 
souls, What then? Nobody cares. We really believe that 
the community would lapse into general indifference, were 
there not a State election and a Russian banquet on hand. 

There has been some further cannonading at Charleston; 
and an attack by the Southerners, with apparently slight re- 
sults, upon the U.S. plated steamer Jronsides. At Chatta 
nooga also, there have been some exchanges of shots. Else- 
where, skirmishes many, and pretty heavy if rumours might be 
credited. On the whole, the war languishes. The official re- 
port of the late tremendous battle in Eastern Tennessee gives 
13,800 as the total U.S. loss—1,800 in killed, 9,500 in wounded, 
and 2,500 in prisoners. That of the Confederates is not 
formally announced, but is “ believed to be much heavier.” 

Among the many minor items floating about, we find but 
two worth recording. In the West, that is on the Mississippi, 
there appears to be a grand organized attempt on foot to burn 
up the transport steamers. Several have been sacrificed.—At 
Richmond, in the C. 8. House of Assembly, a resolution sug- 
gestive of enquiry as to the tone and temper of the North— 
in other words, a feeler as to peace—has been unanimously 
voted down. 

This is a slim record fora war in which a million of soldiers 
and five hundred vessels are engaged. But that is not our 
fault. We can’t make events: we can only narrate them. 
Sometimes we wonder whether the politicians, the shoddy- 
men, the merchants, or the Administration, shrink with greatest 
horror trom the thought of the war ending. 





The British War-Ships in the North River. 

The Nile, the Immortalité, and the Nimble are still in port, 
many officers from the small squadron being on leave, scour- 
ing the country in all directions—Niagara included—or di- 
verting themselves in this gay and bustling city. We be- 
lieve, however, that Wednesday next is the day appointed for 
sailing, and that Halifax is the next destination. The worthy 
Admiral, Sir Alexander Milne, left town yesterday for Wash. 
ington, where he will remain till Monday, Lord Lyons hay- 
ing returned to his post, on Thursday. 

Strangers, who come hither for a brief stay, find the time 
tooshort for excursions, sight-seeing, and visiting; and it may 
be imagined that this has been the experience of Sir Alex- 
ander Milne and his family. We do not, however, 
propose to dog their footsteps, or make formal report 
of their proceedings. Still, it may be mentioned, that on 
Tuesday, her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Archibald, gave a grand 
official dinner in honour of the Admiral, to which the civic 
dignitaries of the city and the Commanding Officers of the 
United States’ Jand and sea services were invited. On Thurs- 
day night, also, Mr. Cyrus W. Field gave an elegant entertain- 
ment to the Admiral and Lady Milne at his house in Gramercy 
Park, which was crowded by the élite of New York society, 
among whom we were glad to notice Rear-Admiral Farragut 
and Major-General McDowell. This wasa graceful mode of ac- 
knowledging many courtesies, official and otherwise, received 
by Mr. Field, at the Admiralty in London, and from the British 
Naval Officers with whom he has been brought into contact, 
during his protracted efforts to connect the Old World and the 
New. —_—_— 

Hearts of Oak in Ships of Iron, 

It is a frequent duty of the journalist to chronicle or anno- 
tate those gorgeous entertainments, in which Rank and 
Wealth and Policy and Fashion disport themselves before 
admiring eyes. There is, in fact, so much of this sort of thing 
in these days, that the “constant reader” begins to be weary 
of gilded saloons and epicurean banquets, of spoken plati- 
tudes tricked out with artificial flowers of rhetoric, of the 
tinsel and the self-laudation, of the gewgaw and the honeyed 
words. By way of contrast, therefore, we give large space 
to-day to an account of a féte at Liverpool,on the 22d ult., 
wherein, if the hosts were used to many of the elegancies of 


























































































chanted—and thus he has his reward. “ Rosedale’’ is asplendidly 
successful piece, 

I said last week that I would attempt an elaborate analysis of its 
plot and construction: but that is hardly 'y. Its el t 
may be very briefly enumerated, and they indicate the whole story. 
An old mansion, having secret passages in its walls—a ruffian, who 
knows the secret es, and who also knows family secrets that 
give him power to extort money from certain wealthy persons—a 
substitution of children—a child stolen by gipsies—a gentlemanly 
scoundrel, who makes mischief—a dashing young military hero, 
who outwits rascality—a bit of boxing, to please the young men— 
a couple of hair-breadth escapes—a splendid ball-room scene, to 
close withal—these are the essential elements of the piece; and, 
mente eoting novelty in themselves, it must be conceded that 
Mr. Wallack has joined them in most felicitous combina- 
tion. Thus the anal is completed. Time has melted 


refined life, the guests were certainly not used to tread vel- 
vety carpets, or to dine off half-a-dozen courses, It wasa 
dinner, to speak plainly, of plain roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, eaten by a thousand Blue-Jackets of her Majesty’s 
Channel Fleet, and liberally provided by the Mersey Yacht 
Club. Liverpool had previously outdone its repute for 
splendid hospitality, by balls and banquets in honour 
of the officers of the magnificent squadron anchored for 
a few days in its busy waters; nor had there been wanting 
a return, in kind, of these civilities. Yet in all the fes- 
tivities, recorded at length by local papers, there must have 
been a family likeness to thousands of others that have pre-|down a myriad novels, The dramatist re-works the 
ceded them, but from which the féte, whereto we allude, dif- = mass of incidents, ra ye —e ie eed on any of 
fered in all essential particulars. We will not make @ long | sensational romance. Had it been written in the form of snovel, 
story longer still, by marking out the points of difference; we | it would easily have won in the race against ‘East Lynne’ or 
desire only to commend it to the reader’s notice, and to call ; pe ee of this drama arise from the excessive 
attention to the fact that this pleasant spectacle took place in | parental liberality of a certain old English gentleman, a Mr. Leigh 
aristocratic England ! who, once upon a time, permitted one of his sons to be adopted 
The heading prefixed to these slight remarks is borrowed 
from a brief but hearty speech, made at the dinner-table by 


by 4 wealthy lady, and who, once upon another time, himself 
adopted the daughter of his housekeeper. All this was, of course, 
one of the gunners’-mates of Admiral Dacres’ flag-ship Hdgar. 
PAusic. 


done secretly. portion of the mystery, however, ultimately 
came, by a roundabout rane to the knowledge of a convict, who 

The opening of the Academy in Fourteenth Street, for the re- 
gular season of Italian Opera, took place duly, and with consider- 


returned from Botany Bay to England, tospeculate on his inform- 

ation. This convict, Miles McKenna, is —— personated by 

Mr. John Gilbert. But his schemes, though adroit, are all thwar- 

ted by the aforesaid dashing military hero, ZUliot Grey, personated 

with spirit, humour, and elegance, by Mr. Lester Wallack. These 
able éclat, on Monday evening. Mr. Maretzek gave us Donizetti’s 
“ Roberto Devereux,” a work not heard here of late years, but plea- 
santly associated in the memory of some of our citizens with the 
Steffanone troupe at Niblo’s and at Castle Garden. With the pre- 
sent fine company, the cast may Madame Medori, 


two encounter each other, under exciting circumstances, at the end 

of the first, second, and fourth acts; but victor¥ perches upon the 

Hyperion curls of the young soldier, who conquers even at the 

moment when his fate seems hopeless. Aside from these effec- 

tive points, there are a few comedy scenes in the piece, which are 

of genuine value. One pf these, between Elliot Grey and Rosa 

be guessed— A—a part most charmingly played by Miss Gannon—occurs 

ing Queen Elisabeth ; Mile. Sulzer, ‘Lad Sarah ; Mazzoleni, the | in the middle of the fourth act, and is especially noticeable for its 

Earl of Essex ; and Bellini, the Duke of Nottingham. With such | delicate touches of natural pathos, its winning playfulness, and 
a company also—and this is more important—one may be sure of 
equal ye seers Se of a loyal endeavour to do justice to each 
other’s efforts. Hence comes naturally a due regard for the com- 
poser; and hence, too, an ensemble not common on boards, where 
ecch singer’s individuality and conceit are made to ttick out 

on all possible occasions. The entire freedom of this body of 

artists from all this wretched rivalry, or at least from its offensive 


its felicity of a I mean the scene in which Rosa teaches 

Elliot the song of “Lord Bateman.” Another exquisite bit is the 
display, has given to them an enduring place in popular regard. 
Yet, as noth is perfect in this world, and the most competent 


scene between Elliot and Zubitha Stork, the latter part—that of an 
old, querulous housekeeper—being performed with exquisite na- 
turalness by Mrs. Vernon. Would there were more such passages 
—even at the expense of Matthew Leigh’s long speeches, only to- 
and willing artists are liable to mortal contingencies, Monday’s 
rformance was marred by a vexatious difficulty in Signor Bel- 
ini’s throat, that troubled him and his hearers throughout the 
evening, and even injured the effect of the fine trio with which the 











lerable because spoken in the pleasant voice of Mr. Charles Fisher 
The author~- has been somewhat too mupificent here and 
also in the parts of et = =May, dy May, Lady 
Adela, and ‘obb. These latter are filled res- 

ctively by Mr. H. Daly, Mrs. Hoey, Miss Morant, and 

r. Holland. The latter is the humourous man of the drama; 
and, though he does not “end his part in peace,” he ends it amid 
roars of laughter from the audience. Miss Morant is graceful in the 
little she has to do; and Mrs. Hoey—but why attempt to “throw 
that she is/| fi Mr. Daly, who supplies the place 


Second Act closes. 

To say that the prima donna sang with skill and power, and that 
she played with force and intelligence, is only to sa: 
Madame Medori. The part of *‘ good Queen Bess” is not, how- 
ever, the best adapted for her style ; nor did she in costume even 
copy the familiar portraits of that love-lorn virago. Elizabeth, 
without ruff and without red hair, is not recognized by a general 
audience. Mile. Sulzer, as usual—unlike Madame Medori—showed 
herself to be a better singer than actress; while Mazzoleni’s large 
manner is so well distributed between his voice and his gesture, 
that it were hard to say on which he bestows most attention. 
Signor Bellini, we regret to say, was under the cloud of indispo- 
sition already mentioned ; indeed, on Wednesday, at the last ino- 
ment, Signer Yppolito took his part. Of orchestra and chorus 
we will speak, when we have heard something more of them. 

The house was very much crowded, and the presence of sundry 
foreign Ministers and Admirals gave an extraneous interest to the 
scene. The attendance, nevertheless, cannot be called a very 
fashionable one ; and it seemed to us that the non-habitués were a 
little puzzled as to when and where the applause should come in, | Booth’s recent performances, nor can I dwell at length on the 
To & more plainly, the performance, from some cause, flagged | opening of the Olympic. Enough that the former has given his 
a little.—The same Opera was repeated on Wednesday; but not —— personations of Richelieu and Brutus, at the Winter Gar- 
to asimilar throng.—* Rigoletto,” Jast night, with the charming | den, and will next week appear as Ruy Bilas ; while the latter, refit- 
Miss Kellogg, doubtless renewed the attendance of Monday ; and | ted and beautifully decorated, has witnessed the successful inaugu- 
“ Norma,” with Medori, being announced for this evening, we may | ration of a new season of pleasure, under that Queen of Mirth, 
expect the house to be too small for her admirers. Mrs. John Wood. 

he Philharmonic rehearsals begin to-day. “*Gamea”’ and Vestvali remain to be considered—a fact which I 
— because, while both deserve praise on certain points, 
neither awakens thorough admiration. ‘“ Gamea” is a clumsy 
play, designed to illustrate the vital endurance of Judaism, and the 
ardent devotion of a mother’s love. The first of these points is 
wholly unimportant and uninteresting. Nobody cares, except the 
Jews themselves, whether they have confidence in Moses or-in 
General Scott. Therefore the staunch defence of Judaism, which 
is embodied in ‘‘ Gamea,” is utterly thrown away, except upon an 
audience of Israclives. The second of these points, however, is 
one of universal human interest; and, in so far as it illustrates 
this, the drama is powerful. Gamea is a Je vess, whose infant 
daughter has been stolen from her, baptized into a Christian 
church, and adopted by a wealthy lady of the latter persuasion. 
The forlorn mother es seventeen years, wandering over Italy 
in search of herchild. At length she finds her—a pretty, and well 
grown damsel, strong in the new faith, and very much in love with 
ayoung man. The maternal right is asserted, and Gamea gets 
possession of her daughter, and takes her to a beautiful palace, be- 
side the sea. Hither, subsequently, comes “‘the Christian mo- 
ther,” and here takes place a sort of praying bout, between 
the two. The daughter, who loves both. is therefore very much 
perplexed, and goes almost crazy in her effort to choose between 
them. But Nature conquers, and the Jewess is thereby victori- 
ous. She then consents that her daughter shall marry the young 
man before alluded to, and informs ‘*the Christian mother’’ that, 
though “faith divided us, love sball unite us.” Mile. Vestvali 
is Gamea, and she plays the part with a certain passionate 
vitality, that is very contagious. She labours under one 
little difficulty, however, in the fact that she cannot 6 
the a l ; and her acting is marked by the very great 
fault of physical exuberance. In extenuation of the first defect, 
it should be stated that illness pelled her to d her stu- 
dies of English, during the month preceding her first appearance. 
But what extenuation is there for the other defect? Ourstage has 
quite enough of strut and belléw already. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to simulate emotion by sawing the air, and making a 
disturbance generally ; but profound feeling is always intense, and 
should express itself upon the stage according to its own law. 
Aside from faults, both of pronunciation and of style, it is, 
however, clear that Mile. Vestvali is an actress of great talent, 
as she certainly is a woman of uncommon beauty. As a graphic 
are | eccentricity, her success has been most thorough and unequivo- 

cal; and, if she will but perfect berself in our language, and obey 
Shakspeare’s injunction to “ o’erstep not the modesty of Nature,” 
she may yet achieve as thorough a triumph in the highest realm 
of dramatic art. MERCUTIO. 


resh perfume on the violet?” 
in Mr. Wallack’s Company left vacant by the death of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, deserves especial praise for his natural and graceful per- 
sonation of the polished villain. There are slight defects in his 
last scene, however, which amore thoughtful study would enable 
him to correct. He is artificial there, and lacks sufficient feeling 
as to the exposure of his villaiuies. One other piece of acting re- 
mains to be mentioned, that of Mrs. John Sefton, as Sarah Sykes— 
an admirable “ picture in little” of the boorish domestic. In 
short, Mr. Wallack’s play is excellently acted by all concerned, 
while its strong dramatic points are enhanced by appropriate and 
beautiful scenery. I am not an admirer of the sensational drama; 
but if—as appears—it must take its turn, let it always come in 
as good guise as this, and I think even the judicious may enjoy 
it without grieving. 

The crowded state of these col to-day pels brevity in 
this article. I cannot therefore fulfil my promise to review Mr. 








DBrama. 


There was once a sculptor, who madea statue of brass, which 
was set up in a house, where all might see it. But the house was 
burned, and the statue was reduced to a shapeless mass of metal. 
This mass of metal subsequently became the property of another 
sculptor, who ——— it into another brazen image, much finer 
than the first one nvy, however, looked upon it, with green, 
malicious eyes, and declared that this sculptor could never have 
made a good statue, had he not used the metal of which the first 
image had been formed. 

That—if I remember it correctly—is one of the fables of Lessing ; 
and I think it will seem apposite and significant to those, who 
know what the play of ‘‘ Rosedale” is, and how it has been received. 
For Mr. Lester Wallack, selecting from the wrecks of a scattered 
generation of novels, floating upon the flood tide of memory, has 
wrought old materials into a new and superior form, and there- 
in—according to much contem authority—has demonstrated 
his inability to write an original play. Since, however, the imme- 
diate question is, not as to the author’s latent capacities, but as to 
what he actually has done, I think the above fable conveys a de- 
served rebuke to those, who censure him for not having done 
something else. 

For, in truth, the author of “ Rosedale” has satisfied all rational 

uirements as to originality. The dramatists of the past have 
well nigh exhausted the capabilities of their art. New combina- 
tions of old effects are about all that we can now t ; and these 
Mr. Wallack has given us in “ Rosedale.’’ His real sin, if euch it 
be, is against that high standard of taste which the excellent and 
successful performance of sterling old English plays, at his thea- 
tre, has hitherto so strongly and istently ded to pub- 
lic respect. His present play is in fact of that peculiar order known 
as the sensational. But there is no lack of extenuation for such a 
sin. Divines tell us that the moral quality of an action resides in 
the intention with which it is performed; and as Mr. Wallack 
seems to have actuated by the good intent to please the 
Rs: we may properly conclude that he has done a thing. 
at with mo ence and the spirit of the age, he is, then, 
retty well fortified. One cannot play Old Comedies forever—un- 
ess for private t. Managers, like booksell 
always subject, more or less, to the tyrann: 
taste; and it is certain that the people are just now crazy for sen- 
sation. The Civil War, for instance, has, I think, grown directly 
out of a seething popular tendency to all sorts of turbulence. 
Emotion, in the mass of human beings, predominates over judg- 
ment; and emotion is restless. Men could not be content to pro- 
gress rationally under a good government, which gave them hap- 
piness in giving them peacs. ey tired of the blue heaven and 
the sun, and longed for thunder-clouds and tempest. Fanaticsm, in 
all directions, heated their enthusiasm; and soa grim sensation con- 
vulses the western world, anda Republic whirls onward, inared tide 
os nein toward that despotism which Hamilton loved and Jef- 
ferson ed. This is the grand excitement of the hour; and, 
in order to be recognized at all, literature and the drama must 
compete with this. Other causes stimulate a kindred taste else- 
where ; and novelists, like Mrs. Henry Wood, and preachers, like 
the gymnastic Spurgeon, draw the multitude after them. Here, 
meanwhile, war reacts upon the cause of war, and the love of ex- 
citement grows frantic. It was therefore wise for Mr. Wallack to 
temper new play with a martial and to crowd its five 
acts with strong melodramatic effects. mull en- 











of contemporaneous 








Hats and Fancies. 


Mr. 8 . it is ru d, will retire from the representa- 
tion of North Warwickshire at the next dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; Sir Edmund Filmer from that of West Kent. Mr. 
John Brown, Mayor of Sheffield, has agreed to come forward 
at the next parliamentary vacancy for the borough as a can- 
didate on Liberal principles. —-Cobbeit, in one of his 
“ Rural Rides,” says, “ 1 saw no corn standing in ricks; a thing 
I never saw before, and would not have believed it had I not 
seen it.” The matter-of-fact apostie never found out the neat 


bull he had made. ‘Lhe states, as 
facts,” that a man is taller in the — 


“ curious than at 
night, to the extent of half an inch, o Telaxation 
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He is also a barrister-at-law. A woman w ng 
700 pounds died lately, in Bergen county, in this State. This 
— had, it is said, been to eat a quarter of 
am 


band half a peck of potatoes, at a meal.—— ——There 
a of comfort, for the confiding mind, in even the fol- 
lowing smoky theory, lately propounded by a Western cler- 
man, as to the duration present Civil War in Ame- 
ica: “During the Revolutionary War corn blades had 
seven points to them, that is, the blade grew in such a 
manner as to have seven distinct points or ends correspond 
with the sharp point of the blade. These seven points indi- 
cated the duration of the Revolutionary War. Now there are 
but three te and distinct points to many of the blades, 
and this indicates, very clearly to my mind, that the duration 
of the present war will be three years—the points of the 
blades ig years.” There seems to be little 
chance of speedy reconciliation with Brazil. The Emperor 
He og oe the es of rot Kin i! Portugal, ayes 
being a long-standing ousy against the Portuguese on the 
part of the Brazilians, hare eit an thas tb would gladly 
accept the friendly offices of the King of the 
Old Sir James ing was remonstrated with for not 
rising earlier. “[ can make up 7 to it,’ said he, 
“but 1 cannot make up my ly ————_—_——_—_ 
At a theatre in Paris, placards are posted containing the fol- 
lowing words: “ All young and handsome ladies are politely 
requested to take off their bonnets. All others may keep them 
on.” It is said that the bonnets are all removed. A 
statue in memory of Alexander Wilson, the great ornitholo- 
5 to be erected in Paisley, his birthplace. Mr. L. 
. Barrett, one of the best actors in the country, has purchased 
a version of the play of “ Narcisse "—recently rendered famous 
by Mr. Bandmann—and will personate the chief in New 
Orleans this season. -A matrimonial advertiser describes 
himself as “an honest gentleman,” and says that he would 
like to wed a tender hearted and slenderly formed young lady! 
————The first steamer on the great lakes sailed in 1819. 
At present there are 1761 vessels plying over those inland 
waters. The White Mountains have been overrun with 
tourists during the past season. Six thousand persons have 
ascended Mount Washington ; and, during the month of Au- 
gust, upwards of two hundred persons dined daily on that 
eminence. It is said that the veteran General Wool, 
who has served in the U. 8. p nnd army for fifty years, has 
had only thirty days leave of absence, in all that time. 























The Detroit Tribune announces the discovery of an immense 
deposit of silver-bearing lead, in Marguette county, near Lake 
Superior. Mr. Oscanyan’s “ Oriental Album,” to which 





we alluded last week, has attracted the attention of the Sultan 
of Turkey, who is reported to be greatly pleased with its cor- 
rect and aie pictures. Some readers will remember 
the story of “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” written years ago 
by Rev. Leigh Richmond. The cottage she oe occupied 
at Arreton, on the Isle of ta, aml adverti for sale. 

An inn-keeper’s bill has found at Newburyport, 
dated t. 26th, 1765, in which a “ breakfast of coffee” and 
“94 bowls of punch” are charged to half-a-dozen Puritans, 
who had met to talk over the “Greate Uneasyneas 
and Tumult on Occasion of the Stamp Ve 
The Hon. John P. Hale, a U. 8. Senator, uses the following 
language: “I declare upon my responsibility as a Senator, 
that the liberties of this country are in more — to-day 
from the corruptions and from the profligacy p in the 
various departments of the government than they are from the 
enemy in the field.” A joker suggests that a photo- 
graph album is too often made the receptacle of empty mugs. 

Among the literary anpo' the season is 














uncements for 
that of an illustrated “Chronicle of England, from the first In- 
vasion by Julius Cesar, to the year 1485.” John Doyle has 
worked on it for several years. The great painter 
Leonardo da Vinci, was born in 1452, at Vinci, near Florence, 
and died, at Cloux, in 1520. His coffin has lately been found, 
in an old church at Amboise. A Halifax correspon- 
dent of a New Brunswick paper says that “ fully 50 per cent. 
of the young men of this Province leave it yearly, and at an 
age when they are just the bone and sinew of the country, and 
seek an asylum in a foreign land, the United States.” — 
In a lecture at Portland, Maine, the lecturer, wishing to ex- 
plain to a little girl the manner in which a lobster casts his 
shell when he has outgrown it, said, “ What do you do when 
you have outgrown your clothes? ‘You cast them aside, do 











you not?” “Oh, no!” replied the little one, “ we let out the| P 


tucks!” The lecturer confessed she had the advantage of him 
there. A French chemist, M. de Luca, has submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences, a sketch of a plan to extract 
from serpents’ skins. ‘Mr. Epes Sargent, of Boston, has 
written a novel, of the Anti-Slavery order, entitled “ Peculiar.” 
There is nothing peculiar in the subject, unless that it is pecu- 
liarly tiresome. Artemus Ward was —, 7 engaged, 
by the Soldiers’ Relief Fund, to lecture in Jersey City, for the 
benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers. The only buildin, 
found suitable for the purpose was a church, for which ap if 
cation was made. The church committee responded, 
to grant the request, on the ground that they could not it 
the church to be used “ for so much ity.” 
Mr. George Sumner, brother of the Hon. Charles Sumner, died 
at Boston, on the 6th inst. He was a scholar of culture, 
and a gentleman of varied and winning accom ts. 
=———_It_is reported, as a facetious that the n 
sentries at Fortress Monroe fire first, and challenge after. 
wards, Sebastopol and Moscow are to be united 
a railroad line. A census of Portugal has been 
It will be the first ever taken in that m. 
Fe by na or the Memoirs of a Monomaniac,” is the 
an pees aneee, It is said to furnish 
a valuable study of a certain phase of insanity. The 
Ajmere pi rag he ag Be not to he the Nana 
The Louisville Journal asks: “If a drafted 
obtains a substitute, and the substitute is shot when 
to desert, what is the legal status 
been killed by proxy, and 
ters testamen ed 
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balloon the “ -Méme.”. M. Du Chaillu, and M. 
Jules Gérard, the lion-killer, are at different points in Western 
A ‘Mrs. we, author of “The Night Side ot 
joint writing « novel te'be entlded « Heathslde Parm,"——~ 

an to be en : 7 ——_— 
tie Batingten on in the war news, that “the Fede- 
ral pickets were driven in five miles,” expressed her opinion 
that the fence so constructed must be a strong one. 
Capt. Cairncross, of Liverpool, has just ed from Mata- 


upon the romance justnamed. In 1845, he was elected mem- 
ber of the French — his death accordingly vacates 
one of the “ forty chairs of the immortals.” 

Hants, Admiral Sir Hen 


At Holly-hill 
—At Brighton, Lieut. ‘0. H. Young, R. 
merly of H.M. 2d Life Guards.—At Norwood, 
Nicolson, of Nicolson, Bart., Brough Lodge Fe’ Shetland.—At 
Dees, Bombs TAS Burnett, Eaq., of Me béth Regt —At 
e outh, Lieut.-Col. Sir Warwic le Tonkin, —At 
moras, after having taken out from Hull to that port the} gajisbury, J. D. Wright, Esq., late Surgeon-Major of the Grenadier 
steamer Prince of Wales, of only 36 tons register. She was| Guards.—At Rostrevor, R. Eustace Monde, Capt. 41st Regt.—At 
in company of a Ape red which rece Med with conn. Torquay, 5 R. | gy = ae Esq., - wa» of ~ om ——_- 
The passage from to Matamoras occu’ forty-one t Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, F. Price, late Capt. ‘00! 
P nty hy —At Chariton, Major-Gen. R. Clarke, K.A.—At Subbul re, E. L, 
Ensign Rolte, 91st Regt —At Haverstock-hill, George Potts, by 
M.P. for Barnstable, in the Conservative interest.—At Winkel on 
the Rhine, Comm. Huxham, R N.—In London, Helen le, 
widow of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Esq., M’P., in her 60th 
year.—At Mount Auburn, Killing, county Dublin, Col. Kelsall, late 





Hope, K.C.B., aged 77. 
— Capt. Gardnor, for- 
‘ood 69, Sir Arthur 





Be 

THe QUEEN AND THE Duke or ATHOLE.—Her Majesty, the 
Princesses Helena and Louisa, Princes Arthur and ld, 
and suite, arrived at Perth, on Tuesday morning, en for 
Balmoral. By the express desire of her Majesty, there was no 


f the 70th —At Southampton, Philip Hast, Esq., Lieut. 
demonstration on the of the public permitted; and on RN. for several years Senior Comme. in the Ri zal W. L Mall Co's. 
the arrival of the royal train, which glided into the Station | g¢ryice—On the Isle of Bute, Dr. Muirhead, R.N.—At Sandgate, 
exactly at 8.35 a.m., the only persons on the platform were | Lieut Anderson, H.M.’s 


Regt.—At Berlin, aged 79, Jacob 
Grimm, the celebrated German writer, who, in conjunction with 
his late brother William, has been long well known throughout 
all Europe. 


y 

Lord vost Ross and the other Magistrates of the city, the 
tor Fiscal, and the chairman and directors of the dif- 
ferent railway companies converging at Perth. The Board- 
room of the tish Central Railway Company was comfort- 
ably fitted up for the use of the royal party, who, during the 
stay at Perth, partook of breakfast. It was intended originally 
that the royal train should, after a stay of an hour and a 
quarter at , proceed direct to Aberdeen, which was to 
have been reached at 12.35; but on Monday H. M. expressed 
a wish to repair to Blair Athole, for the purpose of visiting 
the Duke and Duchess of Athole, the duke being at present 
labouring under a painful, and, it is feared, fatal malady. Ar- 
rangements were accordingly entered into, and at 9.30, H. M., 
accompanied by the Princess Helena, Lady Augusta Bruce, 
and General yg nem to Blair Athole, in a saloon car- 
ria Two first-class carriages were also attached to the 
tral, in which the Hon. T. C. Bruce, chairman of the Inver- 
ness and Perth Railway, and several of the other officials 
connected with the county and railway, were accommodated 
with seats. The train arrived at Blair Athole at 10.35, where 
the Duchess of Athole and her son, the Marquis of Tullibar- | under the command of Major Barstow, at Hilsea, néar Ports- 
dine, were in waiting to receive the royal party. On H. M.| mouth, has received orders to prepare for immediate marching 
aging Sem the carriage, she at once proceeded to where | to Woolwich, to embark for foreign service, reported to be 
the Duchess of Athole was standing. The interview was of | New Zealand——A monument to Lord Clyde will probabl 
the miost melancholy description—H. M. and the Duchess | be raised at Glasgow. The Lord Provost, Sir Archibald All- 
embracing each other tenderly, and both burst into tears,|son, Sir James Campbell, Mr. Finlay, M.P., Bailie Raeburn, 
while the onlookers, we need scarcely say, were deeply | and others-have begun to move on the subject. The Lt.- 
affected. Carriages were in attendance for the conveyance of | Governorship of Jersey, will in all likelihood be filled by Col. 
the party to Blair Castle, where the duke is residing, and here | Cuppage, R. A., a Waterloo officer with over fifty years’ ser- 
a stay of an hour was made. On the return to the station, | vice. Capt. Bowden, Scots Fus. Guards, has been app. 
which was reached at 11.40, H. M. was accompanied by the | A.-D.-C to Major-Gen Ridley, at sfalta——The Commander- 
duke, who looked exceedingly ill. Before the starting of the | in-Chief in India has directed attention to training native ca- 
train, H. M. took an affectionate farewell of the Duke and | valry to “go across country.”"——We are glad to notice that 
Duchess of Athole. While H. M. was at Blair Athole, the 


the troop ship Adventure from Portsmouth, 13th ult., has ar- 
remainder of the royal party, remained at Perth, and in the | rived at Quebec, with reinforcemcats for sundry regiments in 
course of the forenoon the Princess Louisa,Princes Arthur 





Appointments. 


The Gazette of the 18th ult. announces the nomination of the 
Hon. H. George Elliott, to be Minister to the King of Italy ; and 
that of Sir Henry Barkly to be Governor of the Mauritius. ‘Both 
ores have been recorded heretofore.—Major R. M. Mundy 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Grenada; T. M. Shervington, Esq., to be 
Attorney-General for Grenada, and J. Meagher, Esq., to be Super- 
intendent of Public Works for Trinidad.—Col. Yule, late Sec: 
to the Government of India in the Public Works opestwent, to 
be a Companion of the Bath.—Bvt.-Major Bevil Granville, late 
23d Foot, be one of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- » 
vy. Major J. Peters, ret. 


Army. 
The 55th and 76th Regts. are ordered out to Madras, as was 
expected. The “ K” battery of Armstrong field artillery, 














Canada. 


and Leopold, and suite, entered three , and} War Orrice. Sept, 18—16th Ft: Capt Gibson, late 12th, to be 
driving through the a streets of the city, proceeded to | Cai AS Macdonald, who ret on h p on appt as Staff-Offi of Pens.— 
Scone Palace, on a visit to the Earl of Mansfield. The trains | 90th Ft: Ens Thom, to be Lt, v 


ontagu, who ret; Gent-Cadet 
F Clowes, to be Ens.—60th : Staff-Surg Todd to be surg, v Crerar, 
who ex.—Sept, 22.—17th Ft: Staff-Asst Surg Tothill to be Asst- 
Surg, v Gibaut prom,on Staff.—Rifle Brig: Ens Kerr to be Lt, v 
Johnston prom canc,—Brevet.—Lt-Col Palmer, 60th Ft, to be Col. 


from Blair Athole and Perth, containing the roya) parties, 
met at Stanley Junction, from which the northern journey 
was resumed at 12.45 p.m.—Glasgow Herald. 








Obituary. Navy. 
Tux Marquis or Huntiy.—The Marquis of Huntly died | _ T#® QueEN’s Smps my THE Hansovr.—The Nile, 78, th 
on the 18th ult., at Orton Hall, near , in hia 72nd | , 35, and the Nimble, 5, remain here at _ 


The Russian and French squadrons remain here also. 


It is now certainly ascertained that Rear-Admiral Sir 
James Hope will succeed Vice-Admiral Sir Alex. Milne in the 
West India and North American command. Sir James’s 
fighting qualities are pretty well known. We trust he is as dis- ° 
creet as brave. long and interesting account of an en- 
tertainment at Liverpool, to 1000 seamen of the Channel 
Fleet, may be found in another part of this day’s Albion. 
‘The large fort, now in course of construction at Portsmouth, 
near Southsea Castle, is to be provided with a cupola shield, 
on the plan patented by Capt. Coles, R.N. Capt. G. H. 
Richards, who has been appointed Hydrographer of the 
miralty, v. Rear-Adm. Washington, has had grea’ 

TL En in this, he was on the Brazil sta- 
tion, in the Philomel ; and in the East Indies, in the Acheron. 
He was commander on board the Assistance, discovery-ship, 
Sot. Sir E. Belcher, O.B., in the Arctic searching expedition ; 
and has commanded the Plumper, 12,and Hecate, 6, employed 
in surveying service in the Pacific——It is now said that the 
Fawn, 17, is torelieve the Greyhound, 17, on the W. I. and N. 
inor, Sicily, Rome, | 4- station.—The Racoon, 22, Capt. Count Gleichen, has left 
peii, an In 1811-12 the ruins of the temples of | 5pithead for the Mediterranean. She is expected to return 
Jupiter in gina, and of Apollo at Basse, rear Phygaleia, in | ¢4tly in the spring, when Prince Alfred will join her.——The 
Acadia, were excavated by Mr. Cockerell, in company with | Udernamed officers from H. M. yacht Victoria and Albert, 
Baron Haller and others. In 1829 he was elected an associate | “"€ promoted: Lt Parry to be Commr; Sub-Lieuts H. Pear- 
of the Royal Academy, and in 1836 he attained the honour of| 800, H. J. Fairlie, and Hon. Edward E. Dawson to be Lieuts. 
a Royal emician. In 1840 he s Wilkins as Pro-| ——The old Kite, steamer, well known at Bermuda, is to be 
fessor of Architecture, a post he continued to fill with great | broken up. There is great lamentation at home, over the 


year. The deceased , who was born in , was twice 
married. His first wife was Elizabeth Henrietta, daughter of 
the Marquis Conyngham ; and his second Mary Antonietta, 
only surviving daughter of the Rev. W. Pegus, by Charlotte, 
Countess Dowager of Lindsey. He has left a y of eleven 
hildren, and is ded in his title and estates by his son 
Charles, Earl of Aboyne, who is in his seventeenth year. 








Rear-ApMIRraL Wasntnoton.—Rear-Admiral Washington, 
late Hy pher to the British Admiralty, died at Havre on 
the 16th ult., 68. He had lately given be his office in 
Fag a ene ill-health. On the ort asa Rear-Admiral 
Sir F. fort, in 1855, he was appointed to succeed him as 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. He was a member of va- 


rious learned societies, and author of many papers of a scien- 
tific and useful character. 3 





‘Ad- 
t experience in 


Mr. Cocxerett, R.A—Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., and 
Emeritus Professor of Architectyre in the Ro ny ag 
died on the 16th ult.,in his 76th year. In his early life Mr. 
Cockerell spent many years of careful study among the exist- 
ing remains of classic architecture in Asia 


1 h 








his lectures supporting that reputation for learning | 4ry-Tot, that has seized upon nearly all the gun-boats built du- 
and ability which he has Siwage enjoyed. Mr. Cockerell com ring the war with Russia.——Young Lord Beresford is one of 
tributed to the Archeological Institute many valaable essays | the midshipmen of the Defence. His lordship was accompany- 


in illustration of English antiquities. To himis due the merit 


ing a party of friends on board, ir the Mersey, lately, when a 
of the recent restoration of St. Paul's Cathedral, where he was 


gentleman accidentally fell into the river and was rapidly 
swept along by the strong current. Without a moment’s he- 
sitation the young midshipman jumped overboard, swam to 
the drowning gentleman, and succeeded in rescuing him.—— 
The late Hy her of the Admiralty, Rear-Adml. Wash- 
ington, died and was buried at Havre. The French authori- 
tes pald the most marked and courteous deference at the fu- 

. The Imperial yacht Jerome Napoleon sent 40 sailors and 
officers to form of the cortege, which comprised 40 car- 
death, | riages.——The Italian fleet, to be completed in 10 years, is to 
adminis- | number 118 vessels, instead of 83, as at present. There will 
be among them 24 first-class iron-cased frigates. 


Mr. W. Tooxe.—Mr. W. Tooke, F.RS., died on the 20th 
eae 86. In conjunction with Lord Brougham, Dr. Birk: 


. Grote, and others, he took an active ‘in the 
tablishment of the Society for the Diffusion of 
riod acted as its Treasurer. 


ledge, and for a considerable 

ented A y, and president of the 

Society of Arts, which becomes vacant by his 

namely from 1835 to 1837, during 
represented 


es 
seful Know- 


tration o 
Parliament. 
Count ALFRED DE Vicny.—Alfred Victor, 


Melbourne, Mr. Tooke 


APPpoIntTMENTs.—Capts: G H Richards to be Hydrograph 
de the Navy ; R W Courtenay to Seylla, v Cresswell, ' 
account of ilkhealth.—Commr: Nares to 
* feow.-Jdonin’ Gassiott to Gibraltar ; Bliss and H L 

; Sake to Marlborough ; be and C Buckle to Duke of 
Wellington ; W Walsh to Cornwallis; Blomfield to Cumberland.— 
6 H Adam (addl) to Britannia.—Paymr: 8 W Parker 


Promotions.—Commrs to be Capts: H Conupte T B Leth- 
bridge, and J Dayman.—Lieuts to be Commrs; H H Knocker, W 
A Smyth, and E J Brooks.—Consequent on Vice-Adml 

Dundas: Rear-Admls Hon A Duncombe, R Fitzroy, and C H 
— res list,to be Vice-Admls on same; Rear-Adm 
Nias, C be Vice-Adm ; Bower to be Rear-Adml on res 
list; Capt Warden, C B, tobe Rear-Adml; Ret Rear-Admls Ham- 








ley and to be Ret Vice-Admls. 
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New Publications. 


Hawthorne’s English Sketches, contributed, during a year 


past, to the Atlantic Monthly, have been published, by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, in a neat volume entitled Our Old Home. 
They are twelve in number, viz: “Consular Experiences ;” 


“Leamington Spa ;” “About Warwick ;” “ Recollections of a 


Gifted Woman ;” “ Lichfield and Uttoxeter ;” “ Pilgrimage to 


Old Boston;” “Near Oxford;” “Some of the Haunts of 
Burns;” “A London Suburb ;’ “Up The Thames ;” “ Out- 


side Glimpses of English Poverty ;” and “Civic Banquets.” 


We mention these titles as indicative, by the associations they 
suggest, of the peculiar interest of the book. Its author has 
been true to his theme, in each instance; and, though traver- 
sing ground often traversed before, has looked with his own 
eyes, and has recorded original impressions, in a tone of 
thought and sentiment at once novel, rich, and fascinating. 
He does, indeed, sometimes wound the self-love of an English 
reader; but his pen is much less severe than those of many 
English satirists of our national character and manners, while 
it nowhere drips the gall of American Anglophobia. He is, 
moreover, profoundly appreciative of all that is honourable 
and august in the history and the civilization of England. 
Criticism, from such a source, may be endured with patience, 
even though little relished. Let it not be inferred, however, 


that criticism is the main, or even an important element in 


these sketches. On the contrary, their chief charac- 
sympathy with what 
“the antique charm” of 
And herein consists their vital 
merit. They embody the thoughts and feelings of a remark- 
able man, in the presence of memorable objects of antiquity, 
These thoughts 
and feelings are tinged with a quaintness peculiar to the wri- 
ter’s mind, and are expressed with honesty, humour, and ten- 
derness, ina diction absolutely unrivalled for purity and ele- 
gance. The book may not bea great achievement. It certainly 
has not the genius of “ The Scarlet Letter,” or “ Mosses From 
But itis fully equal to the demands of its 
subject, and is replete with entertainment and suggestion for 
all thoughtful students of the history and literature of “ Merrie 


teristic is delicate and loving 
their author happily styles 
English scenery and life. 


and impressive tokens of national character. 


An Old Manse.” 


England.” 





Another reprint of articles from the Atlantic Monthly— 
brought out in neat style by the same publishers—is entitled 


Methods of Study in Natural History, and is the work of that emi- 


nent naturalist and thorough scholar, Professor Agassiz. It is 
comprised in sixteen brief chapters, skilfully planned and 
tersely written, and while embodying many general hints as 
to the method by which scientific truth lias been reached, it 


sketches the history of science in past times. The knowledge. 


which it imparts so gracefully, is of the most interesting charac- 
A 
more delightful scientific work we have never chanced to en- 
cordially commend it to all classes of 
readers. They will herein meet Minerva, not crowned and 
awful in icy dignity, but gentle-browed and smiling, as she 


ter, and is enforced by apposite and practical illustration. 


f 


; and we tl 





reaches forth the golden sheaf of knowledge. 





Canada—emulous and enterprizing on many highways of 
human activity—has not hitherto made many contributions to 
literature. Weare glad to perceive, however—as we do, in 
the prosperity of The British American, recently started at 


Toronto, and in the volumes of Provincial origin, which occa 


sionally reach us from Canadian publishers—that the interests 


of literature are not forgotten in the engrossing cares of a com 
paratively new civilization. The most recent evidence o 
literary activity in the Province is a little volume of verse, en 


titled Voices from the Hearth, written by Isidore G. Ascher, 
B.C.L., an advocate, at Montreal, and published by Mr. John 
Lovell, of that city. It is not, indeed, a very important con- 
tribution to English Poetry; still it is a meritorious book, 
and especially welcome as coming from Canada. Mr. Ascher 
—as the title of his work sufficiently indicates—has chosen to 


deal chiefly with domestic topics; and these he has treated 


throughout a great number and variety of pieces, with fitting 
purity of thought and sentiment, and in generally correct and 


graceful versification. He dedicates the book to his mother, 


in a graceful prelude, from which we copy a few lines, asa 


fair specimen of the general quality of his verse : 


In trust—inf love—I lay 

My lowly offering, mother, at thy feet,— 

All that my heart for years has fancied sweet,— 
My songs from day to day. 


Broken and few and faint, 
I give them to thy keeping—to thy care— 
8o that thy love, around them everywhere, 
May free them from earth's taint. 


Not for their doubtful worth 
Accept them: only glean the love that lies 
Hidden among the feeble melodies, 

Like springs within the earth. 


And tho’ the faults abound 
Numerous as shelis within the sea, 
bs love will make the rhyme and harmony 
o fill them with sweet sound! 


Therefore, in joy, I lay 
This book of verses fondly at thy feet, 


80 that thy voice may ¢ these voices sweet, 
Where’er they chance to stray. 


Sine Arts. 


A SUPERB GROWL. 





There is such a comical mixture of truth and cynicism in 
the protest that follows, against the tendency of the architects 


of the day, that we commend it to the especial notice of read- 
ers. It is addressed to a London Weekly. 


Sir—After a recent walk through the City, [ could not help 
making the following anything but consoling reflections. The 
recently finished buildings one observes have certainly the 
merit of expressing the characteristic traits of the age, pre- 
tence and ostentation ; and I know no reason why we should ex- 
ct our architects to differ in any degree from their employers. 
ven in the last century the architecture still retained some of 
the good old English tradition; the good old brick houses re- 
tained in a slight degree that homeliness, that simplicity, that 
we have posh» va as our own, and handed down to us from 
the early middle ages. A = at some of the old drawings 
of our Mediseval towns will at once explain my meaning; but 
now a cotton warehouse imitates, and that very badly, the 
palace of a Florentine noble; and a linseed broker must have 
a bad imitation of a Gothic palace on the grand canal at 
Venice ; at other places is a nondescript style, invented for 
this peculiar age—and the carving on it, I am told, is French 
Gothic in character; it certainly does not resemble any I ever 
saw: however, that is nought; but this I do know ot it, that 
it is, in the vulgarity of its undercutting and snobbishness of 
its coarseness, quite worthy to decorate the dens where that 
money is made, to be spent afterwards in the sham of society 
or pettiness of life in the suburban villa, all of which life con- 
sists in trying to appear somewhat above its actual position in 
the social scale. Old hostelries—all things old—are going; 
not a sign on the part of the architect to retain in his new 
buildings one particle of dear old English tradition. French, 
talian, Renaissance, German, but of English not a sign—none 
of the sweet, dear, homely poetry of England’s architecture. 
If we build a church it is French, a convent is Roman, an in- 
surance-oflice is Renaissance, something else is Lombardian ; 
whatever it is, there is one prevailing idea—something large, 
coarse, showy, thick, clumsy, would be grand, but not an idea 
of any of the tradition of England’s sweet poetic loveliness 
and littleness. England never aimed in olden times at gran- 
deur ; it left that to France and Italy; it sought in accordance 
with its landscape, its life,its poetry, a small sweet homeli- 
ness. We live in an age that hates willow-pattern plates, 
Dutch tiles, and everything else but show, money, and — 


= 1. 
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SOMETHING ROTTEN AT MUNICH. 


Singular revelations about the system pursued in the Munich 
Pinacothek are constantly made, coupled with complaints on 
the part of artists and connoisseurs of inefficient restoration, 
carelessness and bungling which are almost incredible. Valu- 
able works are sold by the gallery at ludicrous prices. Pic- 
tures by Albert Durer, Lucas von Leyden, even a portrait by 
Murillo, have been almost given away, and their value has not 
been discovered till their purchasers have re-sold them at ten 
and twenty times the price they gave. A Velasquez was sold 
for twenty florins by the directors of the Pinacothek for which 
the Berlin Gallery gave six thousand florins immediately af- 
ter. In the Bavarian Chamber, where these facts were stated, 
a discovery made by Prof. Pettenkofer for restoring pictures 
was pressed on the Government, and from the success which 
the method has met with in the Schleissheim Gallery we are 
curious to learn something more about it. Pictures in the 
Schleissheim Gallery which seemed almost worthless are said 
to have been so entirely altered by this discovery ef Prof. Pet- 
*| tenkofer that in one case where the catalogue formerly gave a 
value of six to twenty florins it now gives 20,000 florins. The 
owners of great private geileried ‘and the officials of national 
galleries should surely be on the scent of so marvellous a power 
of restoration.— Atheneum. 


a bess SRE Pa er 
THE ORIGIN OF LATIN. 


There has been of late a fashion for eliminating the roots of 
words, and in this way attempting to trace back the origin of 
languages to their remotest antiquity, a fashion that has been 
strongly increased since the impetus given to all classes of re- 
searches into the antiquity and history of the human race by 
the discovery of the fossil relics of man. The application of 
inductive reasoning to the structure of words is the true way 
to arrive at correct knowledge, and some of the results are al- 
ready, as might have been expected, not a little singular. We 
know how interesting in this line have been of late years the 
labours of Max Miller and other philologists; and recently, 
the Duc du Rousillon, in a paper before the Royal Society of 
Literature, has put the origin of Latin in rather a novel light. 
We have long been generally in the habit of regarding the 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, or other similar languages as 
constructed upon a Latin basis, but the duke enunciates the 
doctrine of the tout au contraire principle, that these are the 
descendants of the original languages which themselves gave 
rise to the Latin. In a language pure and untainted, the ana- 
lysis of its constitution by the decomposition of its words 
would be no light or easy task ; but when the mingling of the 
languages of conquerors and of foreign tribes or peoples with 
,| whom commercial intercourse has been held are grafted on the 
primitive stock, the distingmshing of the original roots be- 
comes still more difficult and obscure. Great diversity of opi- 
nion prevails respecting the Roman languages, most authors 
considering them as the daughters of Latin; namely, the Ca- 
talan, Provengal, Languedocian, and Limousin dialects, form- 
ing the “langue Romaine” of Continental writers, and the 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and the Moldo-Wallachian and 
others of the “langues Romaines.” But the Duke comes to 
prove that these Roman Janguages existed before the Latin, 
the date of which as a settled language he does not regard as 
much prior to perhaps a century or two before the era of. the 
Latin tragedians and poets—Plautus, Terence, Cato, Sallust, 
and others—say two or three hundred years before Christ. As 
a starting -_ he adopts the idea that new societies of people 
would apply their own words as the names of places where 
they settled, just as Englishmen or Frenchmen in Australia 
or America give names from words in their own tongues, as 
New York and “ Centreville.” The Celts, he says, were known 
in the time of Herodotus, four or five hundred years before 
Christ, as anation; and so, wisely beginning with monosylla- 
bic words as the most simple and least liable to objection, he 
takes 126 erg yer names of places on the eastern side of 
the Pyrenees, the seat of the purest Roman language. On 
comparing these, a hundred are found to have a meaning in 
the Catalan—a strong reason for thinking that these names 
are the relics of the ancient people who settled there, and of 
whose language they were constituent parts. From this point, 
in searching out the meaning of the residue, he found two 
new significations in words in old deeds of the middle be 
Taur and Ker, and these brought on an investigation of the 

graphical names in the Crimea, anciently the nesus 
Taurica. Four thousand names of places there were thus 
submitted to the ordeal, especially those near the Danube and 
along the Sea of Azoff, with this singular result that weerly 
all give a meaning in the Catalan tongue. For example, (Cri- 
mean) Kminn; Catalan, camins, (French), chemins’ (Anglicé) 


f 
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roads. So also Ssakk, sac, sac, sack; Korit, cort, cowr, court; 
Kertsch, Kers, Rochers, Rocks ; Zaim, sim, cime, summit. There 
are many reasons, however, for considering the ancient lan- 
guage to which these words belonged as itself a 2ompound 
tongue, containing both Scythian and Cimmerian words; and, 
indeed, historically, we know that the Scythians overpowered 
the Cimmerians in the old Khersonesus Tau and a com- 
mingling of their languages would be the nat result, An- 
other curious comparison has been made of the Catalan, or 
n-Seytho-Cimmerian with the Pushtu of Affghanistan, 
and upwards of five hundred words yield a meaning in both, 
about a thousand meanings with very slight differences, and 
another thousand having the same roots ; so that there appears 
to be the relationship of a common between the 
Celtic of the Pyrenees, of the Crimea, and of that tribe in Aff- 
ghanistan, who were probably a branch of Scythians. At any 
rate, there seems to be a Scythian element in the Affghan, or 
Pushtu. As to whether the Scythians were a fair ora dark 
cople, two opinions exist, but the Celtic tendency of their 
anguage seems to incline towards the fair view. 

Further researches may throw light upon this point. The 
Afighans, too, may derive their colour from Arabian or Hindu 
blood ; but it is not a little singular there is still a fair race 
with blue eyes amongst them, the Syhapoohs—Kafiirs, or out- 
casts. Asto who the Cimmerians were, so little is known, that 
no opinion can be expressed. The only author we recollect to 
have ventured anything about them is Thierry ; but what he 
has said is too light and airy to amount to anything worth con- 
sideration. About the Scythians, archeologists and philologists 
may some day come to certain conclusions ; but of the Cimme- 
rians, at present, we have no monuments whatever. Ifit could 
be determined to what race they belonged, we might trace out 
some records of them; but the present difficulty is to find out 
what they were. The ancient Celtic nation in the Pyrenees, 
which is mentioned in Herodotus, was also seemingly a mixed 
race, their language abourding with indications of the same 
previous nationalities. It would be not a little strange, and 
yet not improbable, if the inquiry into ancient Celtic words 
should throw any light on the people of the lake dwellings. 
There are lakes in the Pyrenees; and ‘in Celtic, llac, lloch, 
indicate alike a village and a lake; while near the Swiss lakes, 
in the Grisons, there was of old a part of the ancient Rhetti, 
whose monuments, tumuli, and graves, with skeletons, still 
remain. .In Cesar’s Commertaries there are no less than 
sixty-five names of persons referring to Celts or Gauls, all of 
which have a meaning in the Catalan tongue. These and 
other incidents seem to confirm the view that the Roman lan- 
guages were dialects which gave the elements of the Latin, 
which was thus a later compound, as modern French and 
English are of many other languages, and was introduced 
about the time of the Republic, and before the Empire. Italy, 
too, had probably a primitive Roman dialect; while, as the 
root of the Portuguese is Catalan, we can hardly do otherwise 
than regard it as a branch of that language. To the question 
why the roots may not be Latin, the strongest answer that 
can be concisely given, is the absence in the Latin of the pri- 
mitive definite article, which the Roman dialects still all pos- 
sess. From the ancient Pelagian, which probably was Scythian, 
come /e, /a, les ; in Catalan, lo ; in Portuguese, o ; in Spanish, 
el; in Italian, @; in French, le. The indefinite article in 
Latin is evidently a compound of an original word with 
polished terminal. In Catalan it is own ; in Italian, wna ; in 
Spanish, wno ; French, wn. In Latin it is wn-us. 

This research at present bears little on the general question 
of the age of the human race, but it is a very interesting in- 
quiry into an upper stratum of pre-written history. Latin it- 
self was probably never spoken except by the small dominant 
class, and not even by the Latin nation at large—the various 
members of even the true Roman empire speaking their own 
dialects or languages—but doubtless after its establishment in- 
fluencing generally the whole of the Roman dialects. The 
original Latins or dominant class of the Romans were possi- 
bly a warrior offshoot of one of these Pyrenean Celtic races 
who, by their bravery and especial attention to the improve- 
ment of their arms, obtained the advantage over their less ac- 
tive or less skilful brethren. Such at least seems the inference 
shed by the dim light let in through this little chink, which 
the Duc du Rousillon has opened ; and just as he has actually 
seized upon the incidental words and names of saints intro- 
duced with ecclesiastical rites to mark the epochs of the 
changes in these languages introduced with Christianity, so 
may further philological reseaches, by the indications of the 
terms for particular arms or implements, or some such slender 
but convincing data, lead to further lines of demarcation be- 
tween the words of a primitive Scythian or Celtic tongue, and 
the ingrafts that have commingled with them in the lapse of 
time. We do not pledge ourselves to the Duc du Rousillon’s 
views of the Scytho-Cimmerian.origin of the Roman language ; 
but the idea is acute and the investigation interesting and in- 
structive, and worthy of further pursuit.—London Review. 


—_>_——_ 
A NICE POINT STILL UNSETTLED. 


Mr. Frank Buckland, the well-known naturalist, communi- 


cates to a London paper the curious account that follows, to- 
gether with his own comments. 


A friend has been good enough to forward me a copy of the 
Madras Times, containing the following interesting account : 

“ We think the long-vexed question whether the mongoose 
on being bitten by the cobra, retires into the jungle and finds 
some herb as an antidote for the poison ; or whether the venom 
of the serpent produces no effect on the animal, bus been at 
last settled. 

“On Saturday morning last, whilst seated in the Mess 
House with several officers of the regiment, a servant came 
and stated that a snake had been seen by one of the guard to 
enter a hole in the ground, close to where the guard was; we 
immediately sent for a mon (a tame one, the property of 
an officer), and put him to the hole; he soon began to scratch 
away the earth, and in half an hour a fine cobra, about a yard 
long, came forward, with head erect and hood distended, to 
attack the mongoose, who seemed to care nothing for the rep- 
tile, but merely jumped qut of the way to avoid the blows 
which the e struck at him. The mongoose unfortunately 
had just been fed, consequently did not show sufficient incli- 
nation to go in at him and kill him; so we secured the snake 
and carried him over to one of the officers’ quarters to have 
the contest carried out there, after the mon should have 
some little time to get over his breakfast. After a couple of 
hours’ rest we placed the cobra in a room with closed doors 
(we having, in the mean time, taken up a secure position in the 
room from which we could observe all the movements of the 
combatants). The mongoose was let in and the fight com- 
menced. 

“ The Fight—The mongoose approached the cobra with 
caution, but devoid of any appearance of fear; the cobra, with 
head erect and body vibrating, watched his opponent with evi- 
dent signs of being aware how deadly an enemy he had to 
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who, I fancy, nine times out of ten, owes his life to his activi- 
ly bitten at all. I would try the ex- 
acobra. I know where isa 
jongoose Ww! have, but a cobra is an expensive 
luxury, being worth £5 in England. 

























































ENTERTAINMENT TO A THOUSAND JOLLY TARS. 
Dinner at Liverpool to Seamen of the Channel Fleet. 

The feast given yesterday at St. George’s-hall to the thousand 

“ tars” will enquastionably be the event get = pn bo 
membered in connexion with the splendid festivities which 

the | have marked the Channel fleet’s sojourn in the Mersey. The 
fancy ball and the banquet at the Philbarmonic-hall—both of 
them unsu in their way—were necessarily confined to 
the Upper Ten Thousand. Yesterday’s demonstration was of 
a character in which the million could take a part, and it ena- 
bled them to show—what only needed an opportunity of 
showing—their admiration of the gallant fellows who are the 
thew and sinew of the British navy. The proposal that “ Jack” 
should be feasted as we!l as his masters at once commended 
itself to the ular mind, and Commodore Graves and the 
Mersey Yacht Club will probably gain even more credit from 
the general public by this graceful display of liberality towards 
the blue-jackets than for their ve entertainment to the 
officers of the fleet. “ Jack’s” popularity ashore is proverbial, 
but it will be increased in Liverpool by the demonstration of 


encounter. 
‘ht had lasted some th 
of an hour, and both combatants seemed now to nerve them- 
selves for a final encounter. The cobra, changing his position 
of defence for that of attack, advanced, and seemed determined 
now to ‘do or die.’ Slowly, on his watchful enemy, the 
cobra advanced ; with equal co’ the mongoose awaited 
the advance of his still unvanquis! 
approached so close, _ the manana | (owing » want A 
8 behind was unable to spring out of reach by jumping 
teckwards, as it had done in the encounters) nimbly | yesterday. Nobody could look upon the sturdy fellows as 
bounded straight up in the air. cobra missed his object | they marched through the streets without a thrill of pride that 
and under him. Immediately on the mon- | the English navy could boast of such men, no less than a feel- 
goose alighting, the cobra, quick as thought, struck again, and | ing of satisfaction that to such was entrusted the duty of de- 
to all apy ces fixed fangs in the head of the mon- | fending on the ocean England's honour and fame. Safely 
he mop , as the cobra was withdrawing his | may we rest assured that neither will be tarnished so long as 
ead ba flicted the bite, instantly retaliated by fix- | we can command the services of men like unto the thousand 
ing his teeth in the head of the cobra; this seemed to convi who y day so nobly represented the “ sea-lions” that maa 
the cobra thet he was no match for his fierce and watchful | our vessels of war. 
antagonist, aud now, no longer exhibiting a head erect and| The idea of an entertainment to the men having once been 
defiant eye, he unfolded his coils, and igeeusiatontiy slunk suggested, prompt action was taken to carry it into effect, 
= 





away. Instantly the mongoose was on his retreating foe, and . Graves wrote to Admiral Dacres requesting his sanc- 
burying his teeth in bis brain, at once ended the contest. The 
mongoose now set to work to our its victim, and in a few 
minutes had eaten the head two or three inches of the 
body, including the venom so dseaded by all. 

“We should have mentioned before, that previous to this 
encounter, the snake had struck a fowl w died within 
half an hour of the infliction of the bite, showing beyond doubt 
its capability of aniieting ofned wound. 


“ After the mon: his appetite, we proceed- 
ed to examine with a pocket lens had re- 


the wounds that he 

ceived from the cobra, and on patios away the blood from ese gentlemen formed 2 committee for making the necessa- 
one of these places, the lens d the broken of the | ry arrangements, which, there is no need to say, it was re- 
cobra deeply imbedded in the head of the mongoose. ‘To dis-| solved to carry out in the most complete and liberal manner. 
cover whether there was any truth in the assertion that the| A thousand seamen were invited, and the selection of these 
mongoose owes its impunity from the bite of the most veno- | was of course left to Admiral Dacres and the officers of the 
mous of serpents to its knowledge of a herb which is an| fleet, who gave the preference to those who bore the best cha- 
antidote to the poison, or whether, on the other hand, a pro- | racters, especially those who at the different places visited had 
phylactic exists in the hlood of this extraordii animal, | not broken their leave. The use of St. George’s-hall was ob- 
rendering it innocuous to the bite of a reptile fatal to all other| tained for the banquetting room; the Philharmonic chorus 
animals, we have had the mongoose ever since (now | and others offered their services, and all vied to make the de- 
four days ago), and it is now as healthy and lively as ever ;| monstration the complete success that it was. 

but should it in the course of a fortnight show the slightest| Unfortunately, the weather in great measure spoilt the pic- 
indisposition, we, in the cause of truth, will not fail to inform | turesque character of the outdoor proceedings, though nothing 
you. could damp the display of enthusiastic admiration on the part 

“ We consider, therefore, that there no longer exists a doubt 


of the people. About noon the men were conveyed from 
that in the blood of the pose there is a prophylactic, and 


their different vessels to the Prince’s Landing-stage, at which 
that the idea that it derives ils impuniyy from a herb is one of | they landed in a heavy shower of rain. Crowds of people 
ag any errors. 


however, were there to meet them, from whom they received 
e beg to subscribe ourselves as witnesses to the above- 


&@ most hearty reception. The blue-jackets had donned their 

narrated encounter between a mongoose and a cobra, and vowel. eh the beau ideal of a smart sailor did 

remain, dear sir, yours truly, many of them look in their broad-brimmed hats, their loose 

“K. Macavuty, Major 23d Regt. L. L; C. J. Come, Capt. | jackets with the blue collar, and their wide trousers, flowing 

ditto; H. G. Symons, Lieut. ditto.” over the low “pumps.” Upon the breasts of many shone 
“ Trichinopoly, July 15. edals earned by p~ A deeds, in the Baltic, the Black 

Hereupon Mr. Buckland says: 


and China, and the men were evidently not a little proud o 
Great credit is due to the Officers who have so ably carried 


the distinctions which they exhibited so ously. Stur- 
muscular men they all were, delighting in a vast displa’ 

out and described the above Be mong Yet, with all due 

deference to them, they will ps allow me to state o 

e 


ay, 

of whiskers, and altogether looking as though they would 
| aanty ugly customers to deal with as foes. “ What fine fel- 

their results will not pass muster with physiologists. 

mention of the fowl having been struck. the wording of 


the report shows that this took place but a short time before 
the fight with the mongoose—would prove that the snake was 
not in a fair fighting condition, and this because a poisonous 
snake has only a limited amount of poison at his command at 
apy given period, he generally fires off the bulk of this stock 
at the first shot, and it requires some hours for it again to be- 
come secreted by the poison glands. I therefore consider that 
the fowl got the full benefit of the poison which the snake 
had ready secreted when he was caught; the fowl of course} miral’s flag. A prettily executed Prince of Wales feather 
therefore died. When the mongoose’s turn came, the snake} upon a blue ground appropriately indicated the locus quo of 
had not got his hollow poison-tooth reloaded ready for his se-| the men of the Black Prince. The ‘8 quota was headed 
cond round. Again, be it remarked, that even if he was all ready | by a green fisg with a harp upon it; while the Warrior men 
primed, the cobra took three bad shots at the mon be- | were preceded by a blue flag bearing the name of the ship, as 
fore he fixed him, and at each lunge he probably discharged well as by a unioh-jack. The Liverpool bluejackets a age a 
what little poison he had remaining. hen a snake white banner with a Liver crest upon it, and bound with red. 
at the glass window in the Reptile-house at the The Royal Oakists—who, by the way, sported oak leaves upon 
Gardens he generally leaves a drop of poison on the glass, | their jackets and hats—'! a very handsome flag, with an 
showing that at the moment he strikes he emits poison. 1|oak leaf in the centre, an anchor at each corner, and the 
therefore consider that the mongoose never at any time got a| motto “ Deeds not words’—a sentiment which we have no 
doubt the men of the Royal Oak, as well as their brother. “ tars” 
would carry out to the letter. A white flag, with the word 
Defence upon it, showed the place of the men belonging to 
that vessel; and at the head of the bluejackets from Re- 
sistance was borne a banner having a coat of mail armour 
u one side, with the figure of a ram’s head in the shieid, 
and a union jack upon the reverse side. The standards 
were decorated with flowers in a very pretty manner, and 
when it is stated that the designs upon the several banners 
were all executed on board ship, “ Jack” ought to receive cre- 
dit for his taste as well as for sterner good quali! 

It was with no little difficulty that the advance guard of 
police could clear a way for the procession as it from 
the Landing-stage. To the crowd who have thronged the ap- 

roaches to the river since the fleet has been lying in the 
, was added a vast mob anxious to o an early 
Water-street—-which was 


peep atthe procession. Passing u 
at | spanned by three or four lines of 

me all the way, the procession the Ex- 

change-area, and formed in square around Nelson’s Monu- 

t. 


hearty w 
men’ 
many colours were displayed from the windows sur- 
the quadrangle, but placed here and there at 
haphezard, much of the effect which might have been ob- 
tained was lost. But despite these minor defects, it was a 
the | grand scene, and the playing of “ Rule Britannia” communi- 
cated a feeling of to the multitude which vented 


y'4 en 
in three cheers that re-echoed through the 
sersidems ot ie Ruchahes, and otghs to have auade her lady. 


> it had been previously arranged that the fleet 
should on Tuesday, and notwithstanding the dissuasions 
of those who feared that the sailors would commit themselves, 
Admiral Dacres, with a natured kindness which accounts 
for the regard in which he is held by the whole fleet, at once 
gave the required consent. 

Matters having been thus put in train, the affair went on 
swimmingly. A number of gentlemen were speedily found 
willing to become guarantors for the attendant expenses. 


ws they are!” was the common exclamation to be heard on 
all sides, and the popular verdict no one was found to gain- 
say. All having mustered upon the stage, the men were 
— into column four abreast, and a procession was 
form 

At the head of the bluejackets from each ship flags were 
carried bearing appropriate designs, the “tars” selected for 
that business being noticeable for their manly, stalwart forms, 
even amongst so many fine specimens of humanity. In front 
of the Zdgar men was borne the St. George’s Cross, as the Ad- 


full dose of the poison. 

‘As regards the broken fang being found in the head of the 
mongoose, it should be demonstrated that this was the poison 
fang which bappened to be on duty at the moment of striking, 
for a poisonous snake has some nine or ten poison fangs on 
each side of his head, only one being fixed to the bone, and 
ready for action; the others are quite loose in a bag behind 
the front-rank tooth; and I think it is more than probable 
that the fang found in the mongoose’s head was one of these 
rear-rank teeth. The tooth, by means of which the poison is 
shot into the wound it punctures in the skin, i 
tain from a specimen in spirits now before me—very firmly 
fixed to the bone, and not at all likely to be broken off. The 
other teeth are or loose, and can be easily removed ; it is, 
therefore, probable that one of them became entangled in the 
skin of the animal where it was found. The loose teeth are 


in, is—as I ascer- 


A 
ng 


hearty 





ship with the trident seated the Town-hall above feel 
even prouder than she looks: indeed, it may have been her 
who was the author at this juncture of a triumphal cock-crow 
which suddenly startled the assembly from their gravity. Then 
a naval officer stepped to the front of the balcony at the north 
side, and called for “three cheers fer the memory of Nelson,” 
and right good hearty cheers did the “ tars” give for their fa- 
vourite hero, almost long enough and loud enough to have 
woke into life the sculptured group which commemorates his 
fame. “ God save the Queen” was next played by the bands, 
and three lusty cheers for her Majesty brought the proceedings 
here to a close. On quitting the Exchange, the procession 
marched by way of Castle-street, Lord-street, Chureh-street, 
Bold-street, aw-street, and Lime-street to St. George’s- 
hall. Along the whole line of route there were crowds of 
people occupying both the pavements below and the windows 
above, and great was the exercise given to the lungs in shouts 
of welcome to the “jolly tars,” The display of bunting, es- 
pecially in Castle-street and Lord-street, was anything but im- 
Lamm Perhaps the paucity is to be accounted for by the un- 
settled state of the weather, and people probably did not like 
to run the risk of spoiling their flags by exposing them to the 
driving showers of rain which every now and then dashed the 
proceedings with their soaking influence. In Bold-street the 
exhibition was more plentiful, and the narrowness of the tho- | 
roughfare added to the effect produced by the display of col- 
ours on either side. But it was at St. George’s-hall that the 
most imposing scene was presented. Here a vast crowd had 
collected, stretching along the whole front of the area, and 
concentrating in a dense mass at the south end. The sun, too, 
was considerate enough to light up the scene for a few mi- 
nutes, and enabled one to form an idea of what the demonstra- 
tion would have been had he been equally condescending 
throughout the day. “Jack” is a much better hand in run- 
ning up rope lad than in marching, and by the time the 
column had reached St. George’s-hall it was considerably dis- 
jvinted ; and not a little fun was created by one after another 
setting off at the double-quick the moment they reached plain 
sailing und, in orderto make up leeway. As the men 
marched into the area, the hands played “ Rule Britannia,” 
and a number of young “ Britons” took up the strain, most 
vociferously declaring that they “ never—never—never would 
be slaves!" There was somecheering, but half-a-dozen fugle- 
men were wanted to give the keynote. However, the crowd 
seemed to be mightily pleased with everything and everybody, 
and the discomiort of a shower of rain was considerably re- 
lieved by the prominent display of a most dilapidated um- 
brella, which was but a mere shadow of its former self. One 
or two attempts were made to force a passage into the area 
reserved for the sailors, but the police managed to withstand 
the crush. 

The committee formed themselves into two lines on either 
side of the entrance to the hall, and gave the men a cheering 
welcome as they marched in and took their seats at the well- 
provided tables. These were fifteen in number, ranged cross- 
wise, and a raised table, which ran transversely the length ot 
the hall, was appropriated to the “ founders of the feast” and 
other gentlemen. The noble apartment had been appro- 








priately or ted for the i Down the centre, sus- 
pended from the roof, ran a line of flags, composed of union- 
jacks and other nautical col tastefully di i. In front 


of the organ-gallery were the British arms, surmounted by a 
trophy of flags, and on either side the organ depended two 
me handsome banners, one bearing the St. George's cross, 
and the other the quarterings of the royal arms. -Round the 
base of the gallery ran the words,“ The Brave Tars of Old 
England,” and several flags placed at different points gave to 
the w a Very elegant appearance. At the base of the 
columns and in recesses round the room were a number ot 
plants in bloom, which had been used in the decorations ot 
the Philharmonic Hall on the previous night. At the princi- 
pal table—which was adorned by a number of silver orna- 
ments kindly furnished by Mr. Lynn—were the following gen- 
tlemen :—Commodore 8. R. Graves, (in the chair.) Admiral 
Evans, Lord Elphinstone, Col. Sir John Jones, K.O.B., the 
Mayor of Live: 1, (R. C. Gardner, Esq..) Commr. Soady, 
HMS. Oak, Lieut.-Col. Clay, Col..MacIver, Lt. Prior, 
RN., Lt. cher, R.N., Lt. a (chairman of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Service Association), Mr. C. Turner, M.P., Mr. 
R. Rankin (chairman of the Dock ), Mr. J. A. Tobin, Mr. 
R. Brocklebank, Mr. C, Mozly, &c., &c. 

At the tables in the bod of the hall the marines were placed 
in the centre, flanked on either hand by the blue-jackets. The 
commissariat department had been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Bacon and Rogers, of the Merchants’ Dining-room, 
and their bill of fare was as follows:—Dinner : Roast beef, 
boiled beef, boiled ham, baked and boiled potatoes, and other 
vegetables. Remove : Plum-pudding and Crimean sauce. Des- 
sert: Apples, ale, and punch. The whole of the table linen, 
dinner ware, &c., had been kindly lent by the Cunard Com- 
pany, and the stewards of tha’ line were in attendance as 
waiters. Of “ Jack's” ability as a trencherman nothing need 
be said : the substantial joints were attacked so frequently both 
upon the starboard and larboard that rt soon they presented 
no board at all, but the constant reinforcement at last ex- 
hausted even the capacious appetites of the guests. After din- 
ner, while the “speechifying” and singing were going on, 
baskets containing — of tobacco were brought wound and 
the contents distributed among the occupants of the tables. 
Each kct was neatly wrapped in lead paper, and bore a 
tasteful label inscribed :—“ Entertainment given at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, Sept. 22, 1863, by the Royal Mersey Yacht 
Club, to the non-commissioned, petty officers, seamen, and 
marines of the Channel squadron, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Dacres, C.B.” The “weed” was the finest Virginia, 
manufactured expressly for the occasion by Cope Brothers, of 
Lord Nelson Street. The label bore the Liverpool coat of 


arms. 

The galleries were occupied by a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, the former of whom waved their handkerchiefs, 
and the latter cheered in company with the guests below, 
during any period of universal enthusiasm. The organ-gal- 
lery was occupied by a number of ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic chorus, under the leadership of Mr. 
Henry Sudlow. During the afternoon, to the great delight of 
the Jacks, who encored every piece, and would have had them 
goon ad libitum, they sang the following pieces: God Save 
the Queen; God Bless the Prince of Wales; Spring's De- 
lights ; The Hardy Norseman ; Dawn of Day ; Rule Britannia; 
Down in a Flowery Vale. The band of the 11th L A.V. were 
stationed at the other end of the hall, and played at intervals 
during the proceedings in its usual excellent style. 

After dinner thanks were returned by the Chairman, who in 
a few minutes after “The n,” which was re- 
ceived with a round of cheers which made the hall to ring 

. The choir then sang the ‘“ National Anthem” admira- 
ly, the men—wath one heart and voice—singing “ God Save 


a short interval, the Chairman again rose and said,— 
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There is a ship in our port that bears the good old name of 
Liverpool, and I think that in this town her crew should take 
the precedence in singing the first song, and I now call upon 
the crew of that ship to sing. (Applause.) ; 

Saunders (one of the on board the Liverpool) sang 
“The Death of Nelson,” and was applauded. 

The Chairman said,—We are now going to ask for the song 
that the bluejackets of the Liverpool will sing us. 

“The Red, White, and Blue,” by John Lawrey, captain of 
the foretop of H.M.S. Liverpool, the chorus being well taken up 
by the whole of the guests and su the band. 

The choir then sang “ Spring’s Delights,” which seemed to 
give the men peculiar pleasure, and was encored. 

The Chairman next gave “ The Prince of Wales, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family.” (Most hearty 
cheering.) 

The choir then sang “ God bless the Prince of Wales” with 
much effect, and it was ae applauded. 

The Chairman,—l now = on the crew of the Admiral’s 


. (Cheers) 

Song—* The Stolen’ Child”—James Fred. Barton, seaman 
gunner of H.M.8. Zdgar, who received a unanimous encore, 
and substituted the good chorus song of “ Peter White.” 

The Chairman next gave “ Tne Non-commissioned Officers, 
Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the Channel Squad- 
ron 























































I arrived in this port that the fleet raised a great deal of ex- 
citement on shore, and that only on one occasion was there a 
one, and that was on the arrival of her most gracious 
esty the Queen. (Cheers.) Now*I have not the slightest 
doubt about it. We may have raised great excitement on 
but a greater excitement was raised on board the fleet. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Only fancy the bluejackets sur- 
rounded by females. (Renewed laughter.) Why, it is enough 
to make a bluejacket’s heart beat likes dolphin, and make all 
our heads go round like ca) , and make us all feel that 
we are going before a gale of pleasure into a haven of joy, in- 
stead of sailing up the Mersey. (More laughter and applause). 
The public at have shown how much they have held the 
Channel fleet and the men who man the vessels in their bigh 
estimation. They are held yory high in estimation. Let me 
see how high. As high as St. rge’s hall, aye, yr As 
high as the main truck is over the cockpit holy stone. hter 
Now, I hope that the biuejackets here, 
my fellow-shipmates and seamen of the fleet, will fill their 
— or if they have not any more, drain what they have 
n their glasses, And before I return my heartfelt thanks, and 
not only mine but I know those of every bluejacket here—we 
all feel the same—let me say that not a day will pass over one 
of us when he hears the solemn one bell go but he will toss up 
his hat and say, “ Here is success to Liverpool.” (Enthusiastic 
cheering.) Now, lads, I drink success to every female in Li- 
verpool. (Applause.) To our worthy Chairman, I know my 
fellow-shipmates, seamen, and marines, you will join with me 
in returning thanks. I hope you will give three cheers for the 
Lady Mayoress and all the females of Liverpool. 
The toast, “ Our entertainers,” was drunk with great cheer- 

























































worn. It is poaiie that this style of dress will continue a 
long time in , the doctors of the Empress having ad- 
vised her Majesty to imitate the style of dress recently adopted 

Madame de Castiglione, who, like nearly all her country- 
women, holds pinched waists in aversion, and, whatever 
takes she may make in other matters, has the good sense to 
believe that stays must produce a red nose or a sallow com- 
plexion.” 

If by her example the Empress should suceeed in making 
stays unfashionable, Mr. Punch will forgive her for her pa- 
tronage of ; for he must ce: ly admit that an ab- 
surdly-widened skirt is not so dreadful a disfigurement as a 

inched-in narrowed waist. Crinoline is a nuisance, but at 
feast there is no crime in it. Now, tight-lacing is a sin, for it 
is virtual slow suicide; and, if they did their duty, parsons 
ought to preach against it. The female mind in general is at- 
tentive to the pulpit ; and the Reverend Mr. Roseleaf might be 
listened to perhaps upon the sinfulness of waist-pinching, 
whereas a deaf ear would be turned to a mere medical adviser. 
The example of the Empress would, however, be more heeded 
even than a sermon; and if Eugenie succeeds in abolishin 
tight-lacing, she will earn the lasting gratitude of Mr. Pu 
and all posterity. 

By way of a deterrent, there is little use in saying that a 

, Shrivelled, skinny, stiffened, stays-pinched waist is a 
positive fopemity, and as much a bar to beauty as a club foot 
or a squint. So as they be fashionable, ladies care but 
little about making themselves frights ; and while small waists 
are thought “ the thing,” they will at any cost continue to be 
cultivated. Bent spines and reddened noses will follow in due 
course, with headache, giddiness, and fainting fits, and other 
fashionable ailments, “ Mais n’importe,’ gasps the victim. 
“Tam in the fashion. My waist is smailer than Miss Crush- 
ribbe’s, and hers is only sixteen inches in circumference. Yes, 
it would be five-and-twenty, if Nature had her way; mais la 
Mode change tout cela, distortion is the fashion.” But 
the Venus de’ Medici—“O, don’t talk to me of Ve- 
nuses! You say her t thick clumsy waist is 
twenty-seven inches round, and yet those stupid artists 
speak of her as ‘perfectly proportioned!’ Now J stand five 
feet three upon my military heels, and measure fifteen inches 
and three quarters round my waist, and you don’t mean to 
onnen my figure with the Venus’s!! Besides, sir, gentlemen 
—I don’t mean — ¢ smoky slovenly-dressing artists—admire 
a slender figure, and think it most becoming. And as I’m dy- 
ing to get mar— I mean, to please the gentlemen, why you see 
of course I must lace in my waist a bit, though it makes me feel 
—_ faint at times and sadly pant for breath, especially when 
waltzing.” 

So think, young ladies, do you, that men like a slim 
waist? Well, so they may perhaps, if it be one of Nature’s 
moulding. But when Nature makes a slender waist, she 
makes it lithe and lissome, and that is what your staymakers 
by no art can accomplish. When a man has the fortune 
to hold of a girl’s waist, he likes to feel it soft and yielding, 
and not buckramed and bone-stiffened. Moreover, men be- 
fore proposing are apt to look a-head a bit; and much as they 
may value looks in a wife, they put a higher estimate 
upon good health and good temper. Now,al ductor’s 
bill is often caused by a small waist, and so a wife who has 
this latter proves adear one toher husband. Then as to tem- 
per, Nature won’t be outraged with impunity, and if you dis- 
tort the body the mind soon grows disfigured. So asapinched 
frame is avenged by a vishness of temperament, and a 
woman with a wasp’s waist is generally waspish.— Punch. 


—>—___—_ 


The toast was received by the whole of the company pre- 
sent, up-standing, with hearty and prolonged cheering, the 
ladies, and several gentlemen too, in the a waving their 
handkerchiefs, and the organ playing “ Rule Britannia” most 
effectively. 

William Norcross, gunners’ mate, of H.M.S. Zdgar, returned 
thanks for the seamen. He said—Ladies and gentlemen of 
Liverpool, in resp to our h ble chairman’s toast, he 
last gave,—the seamen and marines of her Majesty’s flag,—I 
beg to offer an acknowledgment on behalf of the fleet in gene- 
ral, and of my own ship more cularly; and as the repre- 
sentative of that ship, the tude owing to the whole of the 
gentry of the place I can scarcely find words to express. It 
will always remain in the minds of the seamen of this fleet the 
generai hospitality shown to them wherever they have been 
onshore. (Applause.) And, furthermore, when you hear of 
the men and of the ships, you may be sure that, though the 
ships may be of iron, they have hearts of oak remaining in 
them still. (Much er ery And, furthermore, if ever the 
time comes when we shall be called on to do our duty in the 
nation’s cause, we, as the motto goes— 

We'll fight and we’ll conquer again. 
(Renewed and much cheering.) As a conclusion, I beg, as a 
Yast, to propose the health of the Commodore and the Mersey 
Yachting Club in general. (Renewed and hearty applause.) 

Sergeant Robert Diamond, also of H. M. 8. Edgar, acknow- 
ledged the toast on behalt of the marines. His observations 
were—Ladies and gentlemen, I rise to give thanks to you for 
the kind way in which the health has been drunk of the mem- 
bers of the corps to which I have the horour to belong, and I 
must tell you that Iam accustomed to address the privates of 
that corps, yet I find it greatly diffetent to speak in public. 
(Hear, hear.) I hope I shall not be expected to make a long 
speech, but I should not be doing my duty were I to set down 
without expressing our heartfelt gratitude for the unbounded 
liberality we have received on this and former occasions. 
(Cheers.) The town of Liverpool is the only place which we 
have already visited that have thought of entertaining the in- 
ferior officers and men of the fleet, and I x4 that way one 
of us will carry to our grave the memory of your kindness, 
and a wish for spenpetly 00 the world-famed town of Liver- 
pool. (Much cheering.) atin 

The Chairman.—Now, bluejackets from the Warrior, a 
song. (Hear, hear.) 

Song—* He that will not merry, merry be, shall never taste 
our joys.”—John Morgan, H. M. 8. Warrior. A four part song 
was also sung by the choir, and heartily applauded. 

The Chairman.—We have a good deal to do in one watch. 
(A laugh.) You must not call for too many encores, I now 
call on Mr. Scarisbrick to at us @ song. 

Mr. Scarisbrick sang “ The Death of Nelson,” with much 
earnestness and good effect. 

The Chairman.—Now the men of the Royal Oak, a song. 

John Grant, captain of the foretop of the Royal Oak, who 
was deputed by his ship’s crew to sing on their behalf, said— 
Upon my word, 1 think the bluejackets would much rather 
hear those ladies there sing than one another ; however, as it 
is something new to hear a bluejacket sing, why I don’t mind 
trying what [can do, (Laughter.) You must keep silence, as 
Ihave a cold, (Renewed laughter.) He then sang “ England, 
the home of the world,” vey nicely. 

Robert Pullinger, H. M. 8. Resistance-—Ladies and gentle- 
men, at your call I rise here to propose a toast. In the first 

lace, | wish to express the thanks of the Channel fleet for the 
Kind manner in which we have been received here at this en- 
tertainment, and likewise the manner that the Channel fleet— 
the members of that fleet—have been received during their 
stay at Liverpool. As long as I have been in the navy, there 
has never been such a reception in any port that any fleet of 
the British service has been in. (Cheers.) I wish to return 

ou thanks not only on behalf of my own ‘ship’s company, 
but for the whole fleet. At the same time, I know that the 


ing. 

The Chairman.—The last speaker has suggested the idea of 
going ashore, and wanting some one to help him. I can only 
say, if ever 1 go ashore, 1 hope i may have so good a speaker 
at my side to help me afloat again. (Cheers.) I can assure 
you, if you have been pleased with this entertainment, you 
have not half the pleasure that we have in giving it. (Cheers.) 
I need not tell you, men of the Channel Fleet, that you are 
welcome in the town of Liverpool. (Great cheering.) The 
cheers which greeted you to-day as you marched up through 
the town to this hall, sufficiently testify what the feeling is of 
every man, woman, and child of the whole community. 
(Cheers.) And there was not one to-day who witnessed your 
procession that did not say in their hearts, “We hope the 
Channel Fleet will visit Liverpool again.” (Cheers.) Now I 
must tell you that even the pleasure of this evening is a plea- 
sure notaltogether unmixed with regret, and that regret is that 
we have no building in this town that would hold —— 
man of the Channel Fleet in the port of Liverpool. (Hear, 
hear.) AndI hope when you return to your ships to-night 
that you will tell your comrades that it was not our fault, nor 
the fault of the town, that you had not every one of your com- 
rades alongside of you this afternoon. (Cheers.) Again, I 
have to express another regret, and that is, that we have no 
building large enough to hold the whole town to come and see 
you. (Applause.) And now, my friends, let me simply say to 
you that we are delighted to »ee you here, that we are proud 
of you, and that we shall hope in future to have more of you 
than we have had in the past. (Great cheering.) 

A jolly marine, who could control his feelings no longer, 
here got up and called out, “ Lads! give the chairman three 
cheers!” Several tremendous rounds of cheering followed 
this invocation, and when silence was somewhat restored the 
chairman introduced Mr. Stoyle, of the Prince ef Wales 
Theatre, who sang “ Hearts of Oak” with excellent effect, and 
elicited a rattling chorus from “all round.” Being encored he 
sang “Simon the Cellarer,” which was evidently an equally 
well-known favourite with the bluejackets. His efforts were 
greeted with loud cheers, which were becoming somewhat ir- 
gular, when the Chairman restored order with “ Now, lads, 
reserve your fire. I want all your cheers for another toast and 
the finish up.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

he Chairman.—One toast more. I know why “ Sweethearts 
and wives” should have so essentially become a seaman’s toast. 
lt may be that absence makes the heart grow fonder, and that 
therefore you have all a sweetheart’s fondness for those from 
whom you are so often absent. I do not suppose you will be 
very angry with me for proposing this toast, because it is not 
Saturday. (Cheers and laughter.) I know that you generally 
close the week with it on board, and we will close this after- 
noon’s proceedings by proposing the toast of “ Our sweethearts 
and wives,” 

The toast received treble honours, and as the company were 
beginning to break up, Commodore Graves rose once more. 

Commodore Graves.—I take this opportunity, the last I shall 
have, of saying on behalf of your entertainers, that we wish 
you a pleasant good evening, and we wish you also a safe re- 
turn to your ships. (Hear, hear.) And now, boys, three stout 
cheers for our beloved Queen. 

If the hall rang before, it certainly “ pealed” this time with 
at outburst from the whole assembl The scene was almost 
indescribable, to so high a pitch the patriotic enthusiasm 
been wrought. All stood up, the cheering and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs were universal, even the ladies apparently 
adding their “ gentle murmurs” to the stentorian voices of the 
seamen. Then from the organ came the swelling notes 
_- Rule ee A the he i compan; takin up re, 
and the brass bands crashin their piercing blasts of soun 
toast I have to propose will be drunk with var raw yg 7, with wonderful effect. Slowly, very lowly. the hall thiuned, 
every one present who wears a blue jacket. (Applause.) Not } pe ‘thin had not died bef 
to keep you in suspense, I wish you all to drink to “The Nd the last sound of revelry within had not died away before 
healthvol the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool,” with three | the cheers of the crowd without rose again to welcome the 





Tue SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION.—There is room, after 
all due precaution, for a full and satisfactory programme in 
honour of our greatest poet. In that programme music ought 
to have a prominent part. Much sweet sound has been wedded 
to Shakespeure’s immortal verse, and may be reproduced with 
great advantage ; and it is not likely that our modern writers 
of verse and composers of music will choose to be entirely idle 
upon the occasion. Essays and recitations, we suppose, will 
find a place; there will be processions, excursions, and scirées. 
The initiated will, probably, have to endure a good deal of 
wild speculation about Ann Hathaway and Shakespearian lo- 
calities; but they must pay the price of their too great know- 
ledge, and bear the infliction patiently. The loud roll and 
thunder of general applause may be expected to deposit a 
statue somewhere, as an abiding token of the temporary elec. 
trical excitement. Indeed, the Australians have a colossal sta. 
tue of Shakespeare in clay already prepared for the occasion, 
and, whatever we do in England, are proposin 4 to erect the 
memcerial in bronze before the public library at Melbourne. It 
will bea pity if Anglo-Saxons are too busy to think of the 
commemoration in New Zealand because they are fighting the 
Maories, or in America because they are fighting each other. 
Wherever English is spoken, the greatest poet of the Teutonig 
race has a upon the thoughts, and something more than 
the thoughts, of his countrymen. Thousands of miles from 
ineeon Aner there are tired politicians who, after an un- 
leasant debate, take down from their shelves a vqlume of 
hakespeare to refresh themselves for five minutes with his 
calm reason; and soli sheep-farmers who carry about with 
them in the bush his well-thumbed plays in the pocket of their 
shooting-jackets. If one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, the touch of genius may awaken in thousands of 
hearts the dormant sense of nationality. Let us have in 
time a full and satisfactory scheme for the Shakespeare Com- 
memoration, recommended by men in whom Englishmen have 


times three ———€ of the . re ” a oa tae confidence. It will we be 14 sonal en re KATY 
These cheers were heartily given, together with cheers also, 7 men were form good order, and escorted by may call a farce, but a signal for the awakening of the Eng 
: ; ts D ice in the same fashion as before, they marched down Wil- | hi and a festival through half the world —Guardian, 
called for by one of the sailors, for the “ Lady Mayoress. Fam een along Dale-street, Moorfields, Tithe ; eart, ug 





ir having again sung, George Stokes, coxswain of ue-at) . 
mn; saonnee habopatan 1 H. M.S, Emerald, at the call of the | street, Chapel-street, to the Prince's Landing-stage, where they 


; PEPESTRIAN FEAT BY AN Orricen—Yesterday week an 
Chairman, sang “ ‘The Men of Merry England.” He was en- re-embarked for their respective ships, their a through- 


occurrence took place which excited considerable interest in 


a . » | out the streets being an ovation again and n renewed.— | the town of Preston, more especially in military and sporting 
on ba i We oa abeune “ par ond. sl Abridged from the Laverpoo Courier of the 28rd ult, circles, Lieut. Thomas, of the 32nd Light Infantry, who has 
“A Seaman's Life for me.” 


upon several occasions executed feats of endurance in pedes- 
ism, lately stated to some of his brother officers in con- 
versation at mess, that he would walk, accoutred as a private 
in full marching order, sixty miles in twenty hours, Bets 
were freely offered, which Mr. Thomas and his backers ac- 
cepted to a pretty round sum. The sixty miles were arranged 
to be on the turnpike road between Preston and Lancaster. 
Accordingly, on the day fixed, Mr. Thomas started at 3.15 
in the mo: the place being the first milestone op- 
ite Havelock-terrace, reston. He was driven from the 
se a the starting-point, and was then fully accoutred in 
with ri 


————_>—_—___—_ 

The Chairman.—Now I want to do something for the red FASHIONABLE SUICIDE. 
cofur, snd Tabell now call upon Sir Cooper to give us x recta| , Wishing to expand his mind (if that indeed be posible) Mr. 
be nna “The Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava.” Newspaper. Among 2 vast variety J most instructive tote, 

. . mation, from the last news about bonnets to the very latest 

Youn Grant, cepts ofthe arto of ES, Rael ek, ad ovat fakin fora tlle, Mr. Punch Was much de 
rise to ropose a toast, and when I got up I was going to on ligh with the following intelligence, which he trusts that 
something, but actually that gentleman has taken all the stif- all his lady-readers will attentively peruse :— 
fening out of my. shirt collar, (Laughter) However,lam| “Stays UnrasHioNABLe IN Panris.—A Paris correspondent ity 00 . 
not much of a chap to spin a long bender, 80 I hope you will | writes :—The unusual heat of this month has, along with the knapsack, kit, bayonet, an 
excuse me if I loose the of my e, and if I run | effortsof the Countess de Castiglione, caused a salutary twenty rounds of ammunition, caps, &c. He was accom) 
aground that you will lend me a helping hand to assist a| in the fashions, Stays for the present, are thrown aside, and 

ded vessel getting off the shoals. (lenewed laughter and | replaced by the more becoming ceinture Suisse, Neither does|and Mr. 


atran 
ause. th ht body form any | ap indispensable portion of a 
eT aan bk Many tac pemmtine Sycaanen ter tad areas. It . replaced a a one of white 4 ‘od cemeie wale py ore = these yey a 
boast of | coarse linen, wo tation worn e walked ; . estimated 
Bt anaes t mak tot boar bore Wee walked not less than forty miles of the journey. ‘The gallant 


as well as us, read in a paper here when ' peasants of the Romagna, Loose silk jackets are also greatly 
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erat tl off in excellent and arrived at Gars- | Matamoras, there were always a large number of vessels ly- | the manly stride after the deer ; no, the sport that is added to 

at 5.45, walked the ten miles in 2h. 30min, | ing off the port of Brazos, and that a considerable contraband the other vices ae be galing sur 

After resting here thirty minutes, and partaking of a cup of| trade was carried on there also. That at one time in June | horseflesh which has long been seen at the public-house doors 

tea, he tly took the road, and arrived at the mile- | last, there were eighty-five sail collected there ; that eight of| of England. een es Sea h, has taken to 

stone outside caster at 9.30, having been 8h. 15min. over | this number were British men-of-war, and that he has stood | betting. The lions have taken to keeping The Duc de 
miles. He again reste thirty minutes, and} on the shore, and seen these vessels unload their broadside 


deci 

caster, instead of walking on to Preston, 
Garstang and Lancaster affo) better ground for walking 

and less probability of a crowd of specta' 
"Thomas again pring de pee ye without being fatigued, on 
his fourth ten miles, walked into Lancaster, ving op- 
posite the town-hall at 4.25, having taken 3h. 25min. to do it 
in. He rested at the King’s Arms, in that town, fifteen mi- 
nutes, and then started off on his return to Preston, resting 
once or twice a few minutes on the way, arriving at the win- 
ning-post at 10.50, doing the twenty miles in 6h. 10min., having 
accomplished his wonderful feat in 19h. 35min. The last mile 
was done a few seconds under ten minutes. 

He was then driven to the barracks, and on his arrival 
amongst his brother-officers ‘stated that he felt very little the 
‘worse, age en, berm mer foot-sore. He was-accompanied from 
Garstang by an immense crowd, which kept increasing as he 
neared m, until it numbered some 300 or 400 persons, 
who kept up a continuous shout all the way, there being a 

at , Ww , con- 

the weight he had to carry, was a most extraordinary 

one. hen the pl officer first took up the challenge, bets 

were freely offered at 3 to 1 against him ; but as the time wore 

on it was generally thought he would accomplish the task, and 

there was afterwards even betting. So confident, how- 

ever, was he of his own powers, that on the evening before 

the match came off he backed himself at 5 to 1 to accomplish 
the feat.—London paper, Sept. 19. 





Repropuctive Powers or Piants.—In the propagation 
of the Fuchsia, or any other plant, we observe that the buds 
of plants have the power of developing roots if removed from 
the parent, aud may thus form a completely independent 
structure. It is by separating the buds, and placing them in 
circumstances favourable to their growth, that any particular 
variety of plant may be propagated more certainly than by 
seeds. The limits which have been set by the Creator to the 
duration of the life of each _— that exists at any one time 
on the surface of the globe, would cause the earth to be spee- 
dily unpeopled were not a compensation provided in the 
faculty of reproduction, or of the formation of a new being 
similiar to itself possessed ty every kind of plant. This power 
of creating, as it were, a living structure, with all its wondrous 
mechanism, seems more extraordinary and mysterious than 
any which we elsewhere witness ; yet it is not so perhaps in 
reality. The processes which are constantly tuking place dur- 
ing the life of each being, and which are necessary to the 
maintenance of its own existence, are no less wonderful and no 
less removed from anything we witness in the world of dead 
matter. When the tree unfolds its leaves with the returning 
warmth of spring, there is as much to int and ish 
in the beautiful structure and important uses of these parts as 
there is in the expansion of its more gay and variegated blos- 
soms; and when it puts forth new buds which by their ex- 
tension prolong its branches over a part of the ground pre- 
viously unshaded by its foliage, the prosess is in itself as won- 
derful as the formation of the seed that is to propagate its 
race in some distant spot.—Hibberd’s Gardeners’ Magazine, 


Tue Proce or WALESs’s APARTMENTS IN WINDSOR 
CasrLe.—A noble suite of apartments is being prepared and 
fitted up with great magnificence in the York Tower, which 
is situated on the south side of the Castle, facing the “ Long 
Walk,” for the reception of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales when residing at Windsor. In 
addition to these, other apartments are being fitted up for the 
same purpose in the “ Keep,” to be used by the Prince, it is 
stated, as Governor of the Round Tower. Here, in the olden 
times, the Governor of the Castle resided, the “Keep” Leing 
provided with an extensive armoury, but of late years the 
various chambers have been used for the accommodation of 
the equerries and visitors to Her Majesty. The apartments 
now alluded to face the lower ward of the Castle. Within 
the “ Keep” of the fortress David, King of Scotland, and the 
Earls of Surrey and Lauderdale were immured as State pri- 
soners at different times. There are, it is ufderstood, several 
privileges attached to the position alluded to above, aad 
among these are, we believe, the right of visiting and residing 
in the “Tower” without an express invitation from the 

meen, and of hoisting the “ Union Jack” over the “Keep,” 
the Royal Standard being, of course, reserved only for the 
presence of the Sovereign.— Times. 
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An ANTIDOTE FoR StrREET Mvusic.—* Quiescens,” writing to 
the Times, details a most admirable scheme, which he assures 
his fellow-citizens has proved most effective in freeing him 
from the eyil practices of organ-grinders, German bands, and 
all similar nuisinces—none of these performers having been 
heard in the street in which he lives for the last two years. 
They curse and spit on the ground as they pass by the end of 
it, and when they enter it is but sneak rapidly by in silence. 
The moment the noisy nuisances appea' in former times, 
his seven children left their meals or theit lessons, his ser- 
vants abandoned their work, and in sate window of the 
house smiling faces to be seen, nodding applause and 
feigning intense enjoyment. The most atrocious parts of the 
various performances were invariably enthusiastically encored, 
and when the musicians Were pretty well blown the butler 
used to be sent up the steps to ask for “ God Save the Queen,” 
and when that loyal melody was concluded the custom was to 
be profuse in thanks, but never to give any money. In 
those last five words is the whole pith of the plan. 


Tue Great CANARD OF THE SEASON.—The Herald, Post, and 
Harpers’ Weekly are all distanced in their a to cook up 
anti-British stories. Wilkes’s Spirit of the Times, of last Saturday, 
contained the following exquisite bit. It was headed “ British 
Neutrality—a Startlin, . ' . 

“ We have information, from a source we are assured by a 
Colonel attached to the Department of the Gulf is worthy of 
reliance, that our English cousins have distinguished them- 


selves with a “ neutralit 

far exceeds their intentions with the iron rams, or 
their generous services through the Sumter and the Alabama. 
The Colonel informs us that an intel loyal citizen of the 
United States who was left in Texas af the time of 


eee means 





guns, and sending them ashore for transportation to the inte- 
rior, receive cotton in ber ya That these operations were 
th who 


conducted on the 


the ca) 
was in charge of 


of the gra | 
é troops at Bagdad, 


and that at no time duri 
there a larger force at Ba 


few days ago, reached New Orleans, and is now in Boston. 


that when he in-, 
uired of the captain why the cotton was shipped on board 
hes public vessels, the answer was, that it was to go to Eng- 
Mr. | land, to make good the Confederate indebtedness in the cotton 
loan. This gentleman adds, that the port of Brazos is a much 
more eligible place to land troops at than the Sabine Pass, 

the last spring or summer was 
i ad than a single company of men. 
We lay these facts before the public just as we received them, 
and if the Government wish to investigate the matter, we are 

repared to furnish the name and residence of the person giv- 
ing them. The gentleman referred to escaped from Texas a 


ae d counts his seventy racers and his English trainer. 
Whither the Caderousses lead, the little of the Ad- 
miralty or War Office must follow. They who cannot drive 
in a tandem, follow in a coupé, but all the same route. 
“ We are a race of monkeys,” said lively Privat ; “ we cannot 
be ourselves ; we must our neighbours of the north or 
of the south, or we must imitate one ther.” Here follows 
a bit of profound observation: “ Abroad, in England, for in- 
stance, a man is esteemed according to his character as a hu- 
morist, that is, according to his dissimilarity from his com- 
ions!” ‘The mode is not so easily set in London as it is in 
aris; but we are not so completely humorists as the French 
Bohemian paints us, {Sport, in other words , and an af- 
fected knowledge of horses,jis, however, thoroughly established 
in Paris. The head goose has turned his empty noddle to- 
wards the race-course, arid the flock is following. The gentle- 
i t figures in the Paris gallery of exqui- 
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PROBLEM, No. 769. By Mr. Mitcheson. 
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White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


SouuTion To Prosiem No. 768. 


White. Black. 
1 Pto B64, dis. ch 1 K tks Kt 
2 PtoB7 2 Any move, 


83 P to B 8, becoming a Kt, mate. 





The anwexed iobenssting ood hard fought Algaler Gambit game 


was played between Mr. Barnes and Mr. M‘Donnell. 





White(B.) Black (M‘D.) White (B.) Black (M‘D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 23 RtksKtP Kt toKts 
2PtoK B4 P tks 24 RtoR6 BtoK B4 
3 KttoK B3 PtoK Kt¢ 2 KtteKt3 RtoKB 
4PtoKR4 PtoKt5 26 KttoR5,ch Kto B2 
5KttoK5 PtoKR4 27 RtoR7,ch KtoK 
6BtoQB4 RtoR2 28 KttoB6é,ch KtoQ 
7 PtoQ4 PtoK b6 2% KtoK3 Kt tks K BP 
8 P tks P P to K Kt6 30 K tks Kt Btks R 
9BtoK Kt5 BtoK2 31 RtoR2 BtoQ Kt8 
10 Kt tks KBP R tks Kt 32 PtoQsd Kt to K 2 
11 Btks R,ch K tks B 33 KtoK5 Kt to Kt 3, ch 
WPtKB4 KttoQB3 34 Kto K6 Btks R P 
13 QtksRP,ch KtoB 35 RtoR7 R to K, ch 
14PtoQB3 PteQ4 36 Kt tks R Kt to K B, ch 
15 KttoQ2 Ptks KP 37 K to K5 Kt tks R 
16 Kt tks P B tks B 88 P to Kt6 Kt to Kt4 
17RPtksB QtoK 39 Kt to B6 KtoK2 
18 Q tksQ K tks Q 40 Pto Kt? Kt to B 2, ch 
19 KtoR8 K to B2 41 KtoQ4 Kttok3 
20 KteQ2 K to Kt2 42 P queens Kt tks Q 
2.KRtoR4 Pto Kt7 43 KttksKt KtoQs 
22 QRtoK Kt K KttoK2 

And the game was ultimately drawn. 





We regret to learn that Mr. Paulsen has been devoting himself, 


at Dusseldorf, to the unprofitable enterprise of blindfél 


permanen' 

sites. The fop is learning w make his book. International 
betting has been fairly set on foot this year; and 1 am told, 
the Duc de Morny will not be content until he has won a 
Derby. The betters of Paris have their regularly appointed 
agents at our English races. The great betters will have their 
humble imitators; and now the is not far distant when 
the wine-shops will be the uarters of sweepstakes. 
Sporting is decidedly the new aspect of Paris. The race of 
horses will ee but the human race will deteriorate. The 
profligate of Tortoni’s has added the odour of the stable to 
his attractions.—Letter from Paris, ; 





Tue Trarric or Lonpon Streets.—At a time when the 
attention of the metropolitan authorities is called to the ex- 
treme traflic in the streets of London, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to contrast the present period with that of 
Charles the First :—* In 1626 the use of hackney coaches was 
very trifling. Captain Bailey, an old sea officer, first set up 
four, with directions to ply at the Maypole, in the Strand, and 
at what rate to carry passengers about the town. With a 
view to put them down, and encourage the use of sedan-chairs, 
the King gave the tollowing grant to Sir Sanders Duncomb, 
expressed in these terms :—* That, whereas the streets of our 
cities of London and Westminster, and their suburbs, are of 
late so much encumbered with the unnecessary multitude of 
coaches, that many of our subjects are thereby exposed to great 
danger; and the pear ra J use of carts and carriages for pro- 
visions thereby much hindered ; and Sir Sanders Duncomb’s pe- 
tition, representing that in many parts beyond sea people are 
much carried in chairs that are covered, whereby few coaches 
are used among them—wherefore we have granted to him the 
sole privilege to use, let, or hire a number of the said covered 
chairs for fourteen years.’ This monopolising patent was fol- 
lowed by a proclamation against hackney coaches, strictly 
commanding ‘ That no hackney coach should be used in the 
City of London or suburbs thereof, other than carrying people 
to and from their habitations in the country ; and that no per- 
son should make use of a coach in the City, except such per- 
sons as could keep four able horses for his Majesty’s service, 
he were to be ready when called for, under a severe 
pen ty.’ » 





Tae Empree or Heatta.—Wso Wiens its Sceprre.—Uni- 
versal Empire has been the darling object of scores of despots, 
dynasties, and states. from the time of the Pharaohs to that of 
Napoleon le Grand. Seas of blood have been shed to attain it, 
and the bones of the myriads who have been slaughtered in the 
pursuit of this chimera would, if they could be collected in one 
mass, overtop the highest peak of the Himalayan mountains. 

me came nearest the consummation, ~ even she was never, 
in truth, the absolute “ Mistress of the Wor a.” 

Yet there is a species of universal empire which Aas been at- 

tained. It is an empire not over the souls and bodies of mankind, 
bat over their di he queror who has achieved this 
grand result is Doctor Holloway, of London; at least, we are 
taught to believe that he has done so, by vouchers from all parts 
of the Christian and heathen world, which seem to be irrefutable, 
and which, in fact, so far as we know, have never been challenged. 
His Pills and Ointment are “universal remedies” in a double 
sense. They are disseminated throughout the habitable globe, 
and they are (so “crowds of witnesses’’ assure us) universally 
successiul. 
In this country it is quite certain that the Pills are used with 
most beneficial effect in disorders of the stomach, liver, and bow- 
els, and that scrofula, and all the a! of eruptive diseases and 
discharging sores give way to the healing operation of the Oint- 
ment. 





Surely, the noblest of all universal empires is that which 
stretches its healing sceptre over the maladies of all nations !— 
Day Book. 





At a congress of the Rhenish chess clubs, 
a time, fighting twenty opponents at every 
for fifteen hours unremittingly. 





ENGiish WoMEN As SMoxens—The custum of smokin 


by women has lately been introduced in England, and accord- 
ing to the Court Journal, is likely to “ become very prevalent.” 

Fashion holds such a tyrannic sway 
over society that we need never be surprised at seeing the 
g , customs and dress 
brought about through its magic influence. High waists, short 
waists, no. waists at all, chimney-pot bonnets, flat bonnets, 
powdered hair, dishevelled hair, rouge, patches, enamel, hoops, 


‘That authority says: “ 


most astounding of 





farthingales, crinoline, Pe gong boots, sandals, bh 
dresses, have all had their day; we have 


come over the spirit of our dream ;” 
creme de la creme ot society have introduced ci 


daughters who openly indulge in mild 





One Roap To Rury.—A very serious gentleman of the old 


school, who has past his life doing solid work, a well-informed, 
high-minded but not brilliant man, who loves the classics of 
his country and has made some sacrifices in an endeayour to 
untrymen, said to 
me a few days ago, “ It is oe ages to contemplate, this Jeunesse 
hich | of ours: smoking at the Doree 


spread the knowledge of them among his co en, 


; Supping at the Maison 
driving about the Bois de Boul 
jewelled fingers at every honourable relation of life ; 
as a chiffonnier—with Shame, in an India shawl, on 
T look at the noisy, gaudy crowds, 
tym, and wo what the next 
can it be?” 


he played ten games at 
a and continuihg 


igh 
lived to see 
the time when duellists and four bottlemen no longer exist, and 
when every man, high and low, rich and poor, old and young, 
indulges in the German end Dutch luxuries of the short pipe 
and mild Havana. But a more rani ones is likely “ to 
adies belonging to la 
ettes. We 
could mention the names of many of England’s aristocratic 

Latakia.” 


, 


ne; chaffing, and snapping 
imag 
1 al the asphal 
0! - 

pawn, de will be. “What 
‘That which is new in Paris at this moment is le Sport. Not 
the sport of the field ; the healthy morning on the breezy moor, 





DELICIOUSNESS OF A CARESSING HAND 
REALIZED. 
The Skin Rendered Soft, Velvety, Smooth 
by the Use of the HAND EMOLLI 
N. P. Wiis, Eaq., says of these: 
“The palm of a soft hand upon the skin is the ultimatum of 
soothings and ministeriugs to comfort. Few have dreamed that 
a hand’s rub caress could ever be excelled. Yet, CASWELL, 
MACK & CO., show us this miracle in the shape of a Hanp 
EmMoOLLIentT, highly perfumed, which searches into the pores with 
such searching delicacy and satisfyingness, that it FEELS NICER 
than the hand itself.” 
Caswell, Mac 


and Beautiful, 
ENT. 


Sold only b 
lk ‘& Con, Minder 5th Avenue Hotel. 





Miss JAMEs’s 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
At No. 64 WEST THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, between Fifth and 


Sixth avenues, opened on the 14th September. May be seen at 

that address after the Ist of September. 

— James is kindly permitted to refer to the following gen- 
mi 


en: 
In New York.—D. D. Field, Esq., Rev. Dr. Cummings, B. H. 
Field, Esq., Edward Satterlee, Eq, John Jay, Esq., Hon. James 
W. Beekman, M. B. Field, Esq., J. W. Gerard, Big. Ber. x 
Hawks, Baltimore ; Hon, Edward Everett, Boston ; Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Sg nant Mich Tags hp ge Washin - m ; a 
rving, Esq., mn, N. ¥.; Hon. Harvey D, - 
cuse; Hon. ‘on Farnsworth, Detroit; Hon. Robt. McClelland, 
Detroit; Gerrit Smith, Esq., Peterborough, N.Y 


ARMY SHIRTS! 


ARMY SHIRTS! 





Reperics Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 
Me ae supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 

















THE ALBION: ss 





DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
Raat Inmta, Bens Arm 9600; Ae Paes Aha, 8.90; 
Doses Ghiatnesindties ery ee 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 


CROWN LANDS, CANADA. | a, At Monvor Serecss -%>, 


FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FOR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING | 488 & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
from twenty cents to one dollar. 






























































The local © Lands ts, whose addresses will furnish intending settlers with full information. ‘ ~ ooo oe 
e rown whose are given. rn! ers T. : : 
RRS EB h aT Gay ple ES eee ee 
any case (even tho e e time yu ue for anys suc m . 
not by himself, or the 3 siya or yenees under whom he claims, have tales possession of such — six a: A from th the tine PURDY ore — yr 
of the sale, and shall me continuously have been a bona-fide occupant of, and =a the land for at least two years, & NICHOLAS, 
ni! bove cleared as ras fit Soe ay pry oye and had under crop, wi ~ +27 years ot Sector m the time iA the one the IMPO: e 
uantity thereo! ne ro on of at least ten acres to every one hun acres, an e erected thereon a house, hal e . Bea Street. , 
by of e dimension: sixteen by twenty feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks Ne oe yd Rev: Pork. 
proper, and apply the ie Norit it in payment of the purchase money gue by him. CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, \ 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. AND OTHER BRANDS. 
PRICE PER Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
ACRES AT 
AGENTS. RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS, DISPOSAL. resteisl vad! MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
ation GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Gititeen Warsi... \Adseenten. nese Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
Renfrew...,,...|Partof Renfrew..........|Admaston, ot, Blithfield, Bromley, A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
A eel onto, Griffith, 8 tafford, quasee : —_—_— . 
berforce .......... Fincitevebecsiawee UNION ADAM 
tames P. Moffat..| Pembroke ........'Parts of Renfrew and Dis- " z g No. 637 Broapwar. : 
trict of Nipissing....... Ate a resol Foiph. Head, Maria, 914,000 . 
ThomasP. French. Clontarf........../Parts of Renfi  Dis- . See i amy epee < LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 
ac ” |" triet of Niplesing....... Bradenel, Grattan, Sebastopol, 2 HE SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston..,....../ Lennox, and yr age cliffe iL ttlivclssessosniabaastenetd 150,000 a in New Seek renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
x tenac and D.... wos Olden, Oro, F Palmerston, Bed- wma g turer and Literary Agent. a 
foi DTOOKC...cccccvcccvccccees ectures. 
Ebenezer Perry...|Tamworth........ Parts o! See ~ 8 | He has prepare and is preparing new lectures in, prose =m 
verse, ap ular audiences, and w eliver em on ac- 
Nip ea teeeeeeseeees x, hea Barrie, Denbigh, Kala- 920.000 4 ad ceptable terme, ave tavitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 
9 Nada? ada add TST Tay ¥ ceums, an tutes throughout the count e will also de- 
Martin P. Hays...|Madoc,...........|North part of Hastings... Bango "Limerick, Lake, - 2 liver addresses on aunipenney occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
Herschel se " —_ 250,000 g naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social. 
Richard Hughes. .|Bobcaygeon.......|Parts of Peterborough and f 3 8 Literary Agency. 
ITER, ccs cccceccosecs —~" Galway, ice peepee: on we The subscriber will continue his Literary Agency. Its object is 
Landen av Min: Somerville, Stanhope . amy ie to assist authors. Manuscripts are critically read. A candid opin- 
G, M. fot -. p ooee ndsay .. .-|Part ictoria.... ..... Carden, Laxton............+-++.. | ion is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 
Richard J. Oliver... Orillia .. - Parts Simcoe and Victoria, | Morrison, Musko ora, Mae and Macaula 100,000 |) lishers. For this opinion, whether favourable or adverse, an ad- 
"| Avene, tb. Macdonald, 8t 50,004 | 20 Cents, | Yance ieoct of ten do! 9 Ie required. This should be remitted by 
Joseph .-- (Sault Ste. Marie..|District of Algoma..... Mary, 0nd TageMNRTUD, 9-98-01 200s " or Express, er with manuscripts, prepa’ tters 0 
ae of Algane, woo Thompson, Esten, Spragge, 180,000 — or or aeking vice should always covers emul fee, to com- 
Robert Mc _|Port pieemitiod eee i hl era sera AY Stet eee vie] A t and toute in replies. ——e 
Lake Superior..|... Sania take Se ocascabieaa Neebing and Paipoonge......... ssonigtiiie | 64,000 “Spar Benjamin, 7% West 45th St., New York. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. 


inform her friends and the public that she has resigned the 
Wn. bo -[zienien, Arundel.) Part of 
W. Cameron. ../Thurso |Part o' 







































































70,000 | 30 Cents, | charge of her school to Mrs H. Dana Ward, a lady already favour- 
.) 
G. .«-| TRUFBO. --....-. {Pert of 'O artwell, Ripon, Ponsonby, 8u ik... %,000 | 60 Cents, ahi Snows to the community as an experienced and successful 
E. W. Murray. uckingham... tlawa — ton, Ba bry be 160,000 do. Mrs. Ward will make every effort to sustain the school in its 
Robt. Farley...... a coccccccce (Pkt Of Ottawa.......0.0. ‘Waketeld, Low Masham, Hincks, Aylwin, present state of efficiency. The same masters will be retained 
| ao chan epenee coernseblehne recent 204,000 = do. on8 ee vases re! state a i. : 
Michael McBean. .|Northfield........|Part of Ottawa......... canna chette, Northfield, Kensing. on returns thanks for the generous confidence so lon 
’ Xe as i ton ae Wight, Bean Egan, Sicotte, reposed in her, and hopes it Will beg be also extended to her quconasoe, 
Bos' 257,000 do, 
= M. Judgson....'Clarendon........ 'Part of Pontiac 180,000 do. Rs. H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
Thos. Barron..... Lachute .»-|Part of teuil 41,000 30 Cents. GIBSON) begs to announce that the School No, 40 Union 
Terence Smith.... Allumette........|Part of Pontiac sense | . Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 
, } 0. 
F. X. Bastien..... Calumette........ a + Pontiac 10,000 do, THE 
McMillan. |Gren of Argenteuil $1,000 | do, ‘ 
5 35,000 do. 
| kenny, Rawdon..... — | do. Established in 1822. 
jae SEES CUS SHRM, 0565 4 - A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
-|Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan.......| 40,000 | do City of New York, and devoted to 
Goad Alton, Montauban ame | do. NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Gosfo bert, juemon' | 0. fescinnasiineet 
| icoutimi, terrane; J —e This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
Hey, nee Ty Charlevoix, M baron, tig 12,000 | 90 Centa. the public at the rate ot 
0 n . 
| See eed arrcy, Bt Joh St. Johns,.... rot oe 118,000 do. Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 
SOUTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
J. T. LeBel......./Wotton ......... ‘a of Wolfe and Cnr. “ seiiaal Weta Pg Reet em ie any Albion Engraving to getter up 
WOR, cccccccece eoccceccse otten, Ham & augmentation, Wo wo. Ive CoPIEs, 
Gartnby, Stratford, Whitton, Winslow... 290,000 | 60 Cents. Ten Cortes, $30, ‘with an ipeving to each Subscriber. 
John Hume......|Leeds,...........-|/Megantic........ suis - een Ireland, Leeds, Nelson, xem | Gate. Twanrr Corize, 900, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 
im: and augmentation. ........- . and an ex 
EPS EP Bt. Joseph, Beauce|Part of Megantic.. ..+| Broughton, Thetford...........0scsc0c0ees 44,000 do. és. “a 
E. M. McKenzie.. Lambton........./Beauce ...... carccevescced [Prien Tring, Lambton, Forsyth, The ALBION has been widely known for forty youwe throughont 
Aylmer, Gayhurst.........+s+.sseeeeeee 130,000 do. the United States and British North America. Thoroughly inde- 
Andrew Ross.....|Frampton........|Dorchester, and il dent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
Beauce .... 6.0006. os By TT ao rien ae Frome J Journalism with =" p aitentian » eo American incident 
Cran likely to bear res 
q eter ae _ Frampton, Buckland, Standon, Ware....| 99009) | s0;Centa CS are 
F. Roulea Claire...... oe ester .............-. Langevin and Ware........ Se er eee 0. 
, F- _...... Sherbrooke ....../Stans' ce The Albion En Engravings. 
Richmond, and parts o1 The following Albion engravings are also on hand, at $2 to Sul- 
¥ * = Wolfe and Compton. . ieee, pero Hereford, Weedon, 160,000 | 60 Gents, scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribers: 
. eeccece Vv. Hampden......... ee cccccccccccccosccces S > 
Ae Boyer... : von seoes{Oieliadiae -osusseccesess|MAMWURaesciccsccssosscssostessesesesees 204000 | $0;Cents, | OmAto’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Jos. Tdtu........./8t. omas.......|Montmagny, and part me voLLaN’s SIR WALTER’ SCOTT, 
: maemanrnte ane - Ashburton, Bourdages, 120,000 fai Srvanr's WASHINGTON, Ss 
0, Se sacs sivdedbbeecdensee cmds KLIN 
Frs. Jolivet.......|St. Gervais......./Bellechasse ...... desccees - echasse, part Deskiand, besssd 90,000 ins Cors's FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 
Stanislas Drapeau. |St. Jean, Port Joly|L'Islet and Elgin Road... Fournier, »! enford, Garnean, Cregeen, Le $8,000 = eg ewer oF ‘GENE. HAVELUCE, 
aie eee ..,Stanfold...........(Part of Arthabaska.......|Maddington, Blandford, “Siandfold, "Bul- Harrine’s THRE RAN 
¥. DeGuise... .."|St, Anne La Poca- a wr theo pigeon °F a 100,000 | 60 Centa. THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfielé’s Picture, 
tidre........ -|Kamoursska..............{xworth, rth, Chapala, Woodbrid Painchaud, Warneenennts be banat ca ome. 
Antoine Gagnon..|St. Christo he. ie Parke, ook. 285,000 | 80 Cents. LaNDSEER’S RETURN FROM HAWKIN 
@ Arthabaska. .. os Chester Holton. Seaeick as and Warwi 40,000 | 60 Cents. LANDSEER’S mots Som IMPUDENCI, 
L. N. Gauyrean.. Isle Verte... ..4. orth, Viger Demon, Denouvills, LaNDSEER’ 
WBegon Redo a ato rey +++| 185,000 | 30 Cents. Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
J. Bte. Lepage... .|Rimouski .... -|Duquesne, Neigette, ‘Cabot, Fleu- 
rian, nO Retane ad eet i oo acai PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A . 
&t. Denis, tt, Romieu, D’ Alabert, ‘ 
DOWER, 6.000000 ccccccccccscccccsaces 300,000 do. 
J. A. LeBel......|New Carlisle.....|Bonaventure ............, New iilchmoid,Hasaiton, Goa ope, Por Ee Wate of TPIS Hh Gian awaing mak 
J. N. Verge.......|Carleton,........./Bonaventure ...........4. nacre, igo, it, Rouvelle, 000. 92 Oeste. z... - Bo at chtge of few co a by 2 Mail or Express, on a 
> ae ee re er, at a a fe 
John Eden......./Gaspé Basin....../Gaspé ......seescceseacees meat Ges Tesh, kay- Money may be ittea in re letters at the risk 
Sydcnar — Bey FO) 190,000 | da _|of the Ofice. 
2.) tae waa ae winslow, pauetle 9ebioce cbsnitdbadeceh oes anil 2c aie EIN 
Wan, Ferwell.::../hebinae. Pe aaa Wiles, Snot Satay 117,000 | 60 Cent pein the clties of New Yi : and Brooklyn. 











Dent Crews lente, gets 3 WM. McDOUGALL, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 16 Beckman Street, N. ¥. 
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| STEEL | 





| 
COLLARS 


ene CUFFS, ENAMELLED LILY WHITE, 


ee-and comfort of linen, have been worn in| AFRICA, Stone,. 
lasttwo years in preference to any other collar,} SCOT 


Boving, a. 
ape te cleaned in one minute with as 
“zo kiltary Men and Travellers they are inval 


of rie 1. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union, 
8. W. H. WARD, on enmmens at for U.8., S87 Browdway, N. ¥. 


| WARDS 


perrecr FITTING 





Made to Measmre at $24, $30, $36, and ¢42 
PER DOZEN. 


Self-Measurement fcr Shirts. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour, And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 





.-leaves Boston. .... Wednesday, Sept. 30, 
CHINA, "Anderson, ‘leaves. New York. . . Wednesday, Oct. 7. 

EUROP. Shannon, . leaves Boston...... Wednesday, “ 14. 
PERSIA, Lott....... even Tow Se» . Wednesday, ~~ 21. 





_ ves Wi 
“leaves New York...W Nov. 4. 
FROM NEW YORK TO ian cametes, 


Br cach, cast by Post to any part of the Union on receipt Chief Cabin Passage..... $132 50 | Second Cabin Passage... ...$80 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..... $112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$65 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 


The owners of these ships will not be crmy for Specie or 
Valuables uni unless Bills of Leading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


Steam Weekly te Liverpoel, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, fork Harbour.) 





THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Intend 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and eaten, Sapatshing hea cd fall powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 


drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent free every- 


where. 
FRENCH FLANNEL OVERSHIRTS, 


the largest assortment in New York, $2 75, $3, $3 75 each ; all cut 


one yard long. 


wr. single Shirt sent by mail on receipt of the cost. The cost of 


postage must be enclosed—63 
the size of your neck. 


ENGLISH MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
$2 25, and $2 50. 


cents for each shirt. 


SCOTCH LAMB’S WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 


8. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


CITY OF WASHINGTON............ Saturday, Oct. 3. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER............ Saturday, Oct. 10. 
CITY OF LONDON ...........00.054+ Saturday, Oct. 17. 
and every su: , at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 
Rates ot 


Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 





torwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, R erd 


CUNARD LINE. 


STEAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 
pool pool every a Tuesday, and from Queenstown every alter- 


from Liverpool or Queenstown, $25, in Gold 
r its yoyo ent in Currency ; fromNew York, $35, in Currency. 
For Steerage Passage apply to Walia & eston, 
40 Furton 8r., N. Y. 
Writiams & Gurion VION lasue Tickets from or to Liverpool, > 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line,” sailing every week ; 
a 1 by the Swallow Tail Line.—Drarts on eaten rj 
verpoo! 


GALWAY LYNE. 








THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’ 
ADRIATIC, 1, m4 horse power, 4,000 tuns. 
HIBERNIA, 1) 000 horse power, 000 tuns. 
COLUMBIA, 7. ,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
ANGLIA, 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 


The magnificent steamship 
ANGLIA, 
Will sail from BOSTON for GALWAY on LIVERPOO: 


TUESDAY, Oct. 6, to be followed by the COLUMBIA, from 
York, Oct. 0. 

Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency : 
First Cabin 


Passengers forwarded also to London, Paris, Bonbaty, Havre, 
Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c., at Lowest ra 
xt trom Liverpool or Galway’ to New ey and Boston, $25, 
For paseage apply to 
2 SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 
LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William 8t. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 





And Foot’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands, 
No. 505 Broapwar. 


ave, &e., os egealt low rates. on 
ures frome Liverpoo or Queenstown, iat Cabin, OW, O85, $105. 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 


These Steamers have superior accommodation for and 
-— experienced They are built in Wi Iron 
ons, and have it Fire Annihilators on board. 


For further information app! sg Aan at ay to WiLLuM a 
Agent, 22 Water Street (re Bucun, & St, 
Enoch Square; in Quocastown, to C&W. D. Sux 
in London, to to Erves & Maczr, 61 





DISTILLED DEw, 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 














admired and coveted. 


> purer BOTA 


SY the dew from heaven. 


\} It removes TAN, FRECKLES, 
PIMPLES and DISCOLORATIONS, Th 
ww Cheeks, improves and preserves | [reland and Scotland. ape 
the beauty of the Complexion, and ro} 
renders the skin white, soft, smooth 


yrovente Wrinkles, Rough and 
o 


This delightful preparation is the 
most effi and valuable article 
yet known for beautifying the com- 
plexion, and imparting to the skin 
that clearness and whiteness so much 


y kind, but is 
jeiraniciy gaebaia | See 
= rom all injurious ingre- 

yw dients, and as pure and lamoonees an JuRa, 


seus Diese 48 Rue Notre Dame wh --+dh ay 4 
in Philed =) to Joun G. Dats, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at at the the Company” 5 


JOHN G. . DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


Tus Montreal Ocean Srzamsure Company’s Finst Cass, 





It contains no mineral substance, capevert, Cote baits 48 


NORWEGIAN, eo A McMaster. 
“« J. Graham. Nortu AMERICAN, * So 
BoHEMIAN, *« Ballantine. Nova Sas *R. id. 
“ Thos. Aiton. ew Ship. 
Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 
One of the steamers of the line will sail from Liv. l every 


amicus, W. Burpee 





passage tickets to and from Londonderry. 
Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 


and clear. d- 
It is a delicate perfume, and will be found a delightful addition abe 


to the bath. 
Sold by Druggists. D. D. GRIFFIN, 


General Agent, 779 & 781 Broadway. 


Fist Goes, Goer a pecnesed $81 and $67 
Bteerage, (lound with cooked provisions,)......... 32 50 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 





TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE mas Baxn 
USED, APPROVED, AND PRESCRIBED BY ‘Thousands of the 
Best Physi hout the country im thet dally 

AGREEABLE 


the most EFFI 
practice, as the most EFFICIENT and 
SALINE APERIENT, 
tetas eecmoease 
eee of Appetite, Indigestion, Acidity of the 
Stomach, Torpldity of Liver, Gout, Rheumatic 
Affections, Gravel, Piles, 
AND ALL COMPLAINTS WHERE 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE IS REQUIRED, 


Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 
New-York every night, at 4 o’clock. 


Certificates issued for b out passengers the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain vitain tad Sselaael at tis fo at the following | low rates : 
Londonderry to Portland, or New York, $30; 5, Giaegow, ditto, 
50; Liverpool, ditto. From any R. RB. s 
$40; From an Be B. station in ireland, 53 3); From “AD Astwesp, 
remen, Ham an rdam, rtland, or New York, 
Payable'in gold or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Tickets issued at reduced per WasHIneton Ling oF saiL- 
tre Packets, leaving Liverpool for ay York weekly. 


For ly at the Office of the Com , 23 Broadwa: 
Diseases, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Now York BABEL & SEARLE, General Apente Re 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


HE following ships will leave Havre on the and New 
T York on the ist Mt each month, as follows : bey 


As bstitute fo: eminent! erable to the Mineral attsigg 

a sul ¢ for anc iy Many Mineral) owt ine, 20C)Ctié,*‘Ast' nmnaanry......... 20th February. 

B wil be fond towable to io Phycion warp as QUESNEL, (new). t ..4 it ag s Y---- Sth June 
those Capt. ~. October. 

Senne Tremere Lode bate arate dione, Soldtere, LIVINGSTON. let Pobrenty. -S0th Maree 

Se Travellers Sea, and of Vessels, especially * gone bane ist June........20th July 

a ony i Teena Habits and those of se etiid Hefveahing? March 
of both will find the “Seltzer Aperient” Mil W. FROTHINGHAM, 
and In in its ills sematidintatan berth at Capt. Stetson, coon) 
It is in the form of a Powder, put up in 


to keep in any c 
upon it, to produce a deligh' 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & 


No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New York. ~ em we and a 


tay” For Sale by Druggists generally. 


requires water poured} MERCURY, joni 
beverage, 


Capt. French, 
are all 














THE UNITED STATES, 





BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 










7 ine tor cilaren, } 
aie earn 


21 Maiden ) New York, 





Musical boxes repaired, 





a ee 


TAPSCOTT’S 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET. 
Drafts on England, Scotland, &o. 


At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 





EMPIRE ve 
Sailing twice a week from New York ‘and Laverpeat. 


X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, 
Composed of the following: 
ey oe eeanepeey 
ELER..... 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
AMAZO 








Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 


The above named Ships are all too well mows to require any 
recommendrtion ; — it that the same atten’ to com- 
fort of hich has om this Line such world-wide 
popularity, dentine to be observed by both Captains and 

wners. 

Persons wishing to send for their friends will anno thee soties 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any it or Captain’s 
letter, but as soon as they are ready, go to Live and pre- 


sent the Certificate at the Office, first apprising them of their 
coming. 

Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 


When those sent for decline the mon ye re 
funded, on producing th Crttcate wo Recap” me 


Persons living out 8 Sas Peas and who wish to 


from our Agent or by letter, cm: a deposit ; 
avoid being imposed upon on their arrival in New Y: 


i 


REMITTANCES TO 


GREAT BRITAIN and TRELAND. or the CONTINENT of 3 of re 
rope, can always be obtained at the lowest rates; an 
coer swenty Ore ae us Schon thle Wetegh ef oun 


86 South Street New York, Agent for 
Ww. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 





; CO. Bt 
TAPSOOTT, SMITH & Gooepls Railing, 





rane ae ecg oe Scotland, ip : 





a 


neat © wee @ ob oot 


